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EDITORIAL. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT—REVIEW BECOMES 
OFFICIAL ORGAN OF AMERICAN VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Exercising the power vested in it at the Oakland meeting of 
the American Veterinary Medical Association, to establish an 
official organ of the association—either by the creation of a new 
journal or the acquirement of an already established one—the 
Committee on Journal, through its sub-committee, has purchased 
the AMERICAN VETERINARY Review, and has selected as editor 
of the official organ Pierre A. Fish, of Ithaca, N. Y,, who is — 
__- preparing to assume the duties of this important position at olf 
earliest moment consistent with the many details incident to such — 


a step. We therefore take this opportunity of expressing our 
appreciation to our large family of readers and loyal supporters © 


- during the many years in the past in which their subscriptions, 
literary contributions and kind words of encouragement have 
helped us to put forth our best efforts, often under great stress, 
and not infrequently when our health has not been of the best, 
and to assure them that their old monthly visitor, under a new cnr 
name, will continue to reach them regularly as heretofore. We 
regret that time will not permit of an expression from Dr. Liau- 
tard to the readers of the Review (to whom he has given so © 
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unstintingly of his time and his talent for the past forty years), 
reaching us in time for this issue, but it will be just as welcome = . 
in the next. In conclusion, we wish to congratulate the American 7 | 
Veterinary Medical Association in having been able to retain the a 


services of so splendid and so excellent a man to edit the official 
organ of the national veterinary body, as their very efficient com- 


mittee has been able to secure in the person of Dr. Fish, which 
will insure to its readers a continuance of the high ethical stand- 
ing and high ideals which they have so much appreciated in the 
AMERICAN VETERINARY Review during our long years of asso- ' 
ciation. ( 
Dr. Fish’s acceptance of this responsible office follows in a P 
brief statement from his pen: 
“Through the action of the Ame ican Veterinary Medical 
Association at its Oakland meeting, the writer has subsequently _ 
been honored with the position of editor of the journal which is : 
to replace the former proceedings of the association. Since the , 
editorship has only just been arranged and numerous details re- ade 


EDITORIAL, 


main to be attended to, it is difficult to make a positive statement 
as to when the new management will assume complete responsi- 
bility. In the meantime, if there should be unavoidable delays, | 
Dr. Ellis has very kindly promised to continue his co-operation so 

that there may be no break in the continuity of the monthly issues. : 
At this time the writer wishes to express his profound appre- | 
ciation of the honor that has come to him; to ask for co-operation 


from each and every member; to express the hope that the journal . 
will increase our community of interest, as well as the member- : 
_ ship of the association, and that there may be unity and progress : v7 dpe 
for the future. P.A.Fisx” 
wal. 4 * | 


Bots JEROME, 15th Sept., 1915. 


Amoncst A Few or Our Excuances. In the Clinica Vete- 
rinaria, that excellent contemporary Prof. N. Lanzillotti Buon- 
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- EDITORIAL, 


| a santi has published for a number of years, the number of July 
calls attention to the conclusion of an article by Prof. 
_ Matteo Carpano on the Fever of the Mediterranean coasts or the 
 piroplasmosis of bovines with the organism Theilera parva. The 
entire subject is treated by the author very extensively, and is 
illustrated by plates showing the various developments of ‘the 
germs. The means of transmission by the natural infection 


which are then examined the triple pathogenic action that takes . 
place, viz.: the general, due to the toxines produced, the direct 
upon the wile of the organism and specially the endothelium 
of the nasal walls and the direct action upon the red globules of 
the blood. The diagnosis is an important question as other =— 
diseases may be mistaken with the piroplasmosis, as oe | 
ematica, hemorrhagic septicemia, bovine pest, exudative pleuro-— 
pneumonia and the piroplasmosis of the Bigeminum. While — 
however the macroscopic diagnosis can be made, it is essential _ 
to have recourse to the microscopic, specially in suspicious cases. 
The prognosis, treatment and prophilaxis complete the cain - 
work of Prof. Carpano with a long bibliographic notice. 
An article on Swine pest by Prof. P. Stazzi and one on the 
diarrhea of calves by Dr. P. Scatti complete the series of original 1 ; 
articles of this issue of our Italian contemporary. “ts - & 


Prof. F. Hobday, as every one knows, is at his post at the — 
front, and yet his Veterinary Journal comes out regularly and | 
always is full of interesting articles. 

The August number gives first the likeness of one of our 
poor English confréres who was killed whilst on active service 
in the Dardanelles, and after paying its condolences to him, the 
Journal presents its general articles. 


3 
mental transmission through infected blood is followed by a> ‘e 
| 
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EDITORIAL, 


First comes a preliminary note upon the intradermal pal- 
pebral method of mallein testing for glanders. 

In a recent chronicle I have already called the attention of | 
our readers to this new method invented and patronized by Prof. ; | ; 
Drouin, who has applied it very extensively in Greece and in the 
French army, with such satisfactory results that there can exist 
no doubt as to the admission of the procedure as the very best 
and simplest to have recourse to. In the article of the Journal, 
a number of illustrations shows the various stages of the mani- 
festations, which concord perfectly with the description that I 


have given already. 


| 


This is followed by an article on the use of polyvalent serum 
of Leclainche & Vallee, with which I have also made our Amer- 
ican readers acquainted as taken from the Revue Panisset. The 
official instructions issued for the use of this valuable serum in 
the dressing of wounds read as follows. 

This serum, produced by horses immunized against the or- 
ganisms of diverse suppurations (staphylococci, stryptococci, 
coli bacilli, pyocianic bacilli, etc.) and of gazeous gangrene, 
(vibrion, septic, B. perfringens), according to the method of | 
Leclainche and Vallee, possesses at the same time the advantages 1 
recognized in normal serum and those which result from the | 
presence of specific antitoxics. ; 

es 


Ape 


By its physiological qualities, the serum forms on wounds 
and inflamed mucosa an isolating layer, and constitutes an occa- 
sional medium eminently favorable to the rapid regeneration of 
anatomical elements to the success of grafting, to the safeguard 
and regeneration of cutaneous flaps, muscular or mutilated or- 
gans (fingers, toes), which, without it, would require excision. | 
It is a precious and incomparable help to conservative surgery. | 
It diminishes pain and causes it to disappear (extensive wounds, | 
burns). 
_ By its specific properties, the polyvalent serum ensures the | 
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phagocytosis of organisms; it modifies rapidly, then dries up 
suppuration or hinders its development ; by its action on anarobes 
and microbes that favor their multiplication, it avoids indirectly 
the formidable complications of gazeous gangrene. 

In contradiction to antiseptics which paralyse and coagulate 
at the same time the microbe and the cells of the tissues, the 
serum protects the latter and affects the microbe only. 

Employed in dressing of infected wounds, it realizes a physi- 
ological antisepsy expressed by immediate modification of sup- 
puration and its progressive disappearance, followed by a hasty 
cicatrization. 

Used as washings and dressings as a preventive in surgical 
operations susceptible to post-operatory complications (soiled 
or infected serosa, progressive gangrene), it brings about normal 
repair of the lesion. 

Mopes or Use. The employment of the serum, exclusive of 
all other antiseptic medication, is carried out as follows: 

(1) Practise a complete lavage of the surfaces to be treated 
with a boiled, lukewarm solution of sodium chloride 9 p.1000 in 
water, distilled for preference. 

(2) According to the case, apply on the wound layers of 
simple sterilized gauze soaked in serum, or introduce a tampon, — 
soaked in serum into the fistulous tracts or cavities or inject the — 


serum without dilution. 
(3) Apply a dry protective dressing. 


(4) Renew the dressing of polyvolent serum as often as” 
necessary and according to the indications of each case. Pro-_ 
longed use of the serum does not lead to any anaphylactic or 
other accident. 
| (5) Each flask issued, or ampoule opened, needs to be used — 
immediately. Only contradiction, cerebral surgery. : 
sk 


Among the original articles of this issue of the Veterinary — 
Journal, there is one from Dr. Walter Stapley, M.R.C.V.S., 
-MD., D.V.Se., on the— 
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stated that bears have lost the coecum by retrogressive changes, 
that the double coecum of birds is fit for direct comparison with 
the mammalian coecum and that the vermiform appendix is a 
lymph gland and not a vestige of the coecum of ancestral man, 
is to be regretted; for not only do these erroneous statements 
serve to confuse the history of the coecum, but they divert the 
study of the subject from its proper sphere, the consideration of 
the differentiation of the simple gut into small intestines and 
large bowels.”’ 

And with the opening of the subject, the author writes a 
very interesting discussion, where the names of scientists and 
anatomists are brought forward, such as those of Dr. Arthur 
Keith, John Hunter, Prof. Berry, Owen, etc. 

The conclusions arrived at by the author seem to us to be that: 
“The formation of the vermiform appendix depends entirely 
upon the manner the external muscle tears when subjected to 
pressure from within. . . . Finally there has been too much 
nonsense talked about the evolution of the coecum; these pro- 
cesses can only be followed by the forces that built up this organ. 
It is profitless to discuss the matter of gemmules, chromosomes 
or hormones, for all these things must ever be reduced to the 
energies that established them in the first instance. The physical 
side of comparative anatomy is a much neglected subject.” 

Still it is a fact that many mammalias have an appendix and 
also a number of them have not. Even in the first instance there 
is no general agreement. Its presence is accepted with some 
animals by some anatomists and denied by others. 

At any rate the subject as treated by Dr. Stapley contains 


much interest. 


The Bulletins de la Société Centrale were among our missing 
exchanges one that we regretted the most. Recording monthly 
as they do the work done by the Société, they stopped their 
publication last year, at the time of the general mobilization in 


MAMMALIAN CoEcuM. That academic authorities have 
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EDITORIAL, 


France. They have just made their reappearance with pon of 
1914—those which will follow will bear the date 1915, in that 
way the volume will be completed. 

In this number are recorded the two meetings that were held 
in July 1914. The first records principally a case of rather im- 
portant interest, viz. the application of hot air in the treatment 
of paraplegia. ‘The second sitting was entirely occupied by the 
reports of the various committees for the several prizes which 
are given by the Society. There were the reports on the papers 
offered for the general competition of 1914, that of 1200 fs. of 
the Pamgoue prize, that of 1600 fs. of the Trasbol prize, that 
of 600 francs of the Urbain Leblanc prize, that of 500 fs. of the 
Weber prize, and finally the report of the Committee on prizes 


= 


for papers which were brought to its attention as they were 


presented at the meetings during the year. 


It is unnecessary to give a list and the titles of the subjects 


which. were treated and presented by the competitors, but be sure 
that if they were not so numerous, they were at least of great 
value from a scientific point of view. 

This distribution of prizes has always been regarded by us 


as a very good move on the part of any association. Several 


‘medical Societies in the States have them or at least used to years 


ago. And it has appeared to our ideas that the A. V. M. Assoc. 


would add a great deal to the interest offered to the yearly gen- — 


eral gathering. Of course the association does not need this to 
obtain material for discussion at its meetings, but we feel that 
it would prove a great inducement and a source of no small self 
pride for those who would be victorious in their attempt to get a 
coveted prize. 

Perhaps the association has no funds to dispose of in grant- 
ing such, and pecuniary prizes would not have in the eyes of 
our confréres the same value as a gold, silver or even bronze 
medal. But if the thing were considered and entertained by the 
association there is no doubt that generous legacies would by 


degrees be given which would compare favorably with those I _ 
have alluded to in the consideration of fhe prizes granted by the © 


Société Centrale. 
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The question may be worthy of the consideration of our as- 
sociation and the creation and nomination of a committee on 
prizes be the object of 1 decision of this great national organi- 


ion. 
* 


AMERICAN CHRONICLE. I hope my readers will pardon me 
this change of denomination in my capacity of chronicler. But 
how can I do otherwise when I have before me American repro- 
ductions which I cannot help but consider as addressed to the 
Chronicler more than to the Editor himself. 

Some while ago I received the Report of the N. Y. State 
Veterinary College at Cornell University, for the year 1913-14 
—as tratismitted by the President, Jacob Gould Schurman. 

When an institution is requested by law to publish ‘yearly a 
report of its work to the Government of its State, and such 
report is distributed to parties interested, it may happen that the 
one who receives it regularly, punctually almost every year, is 
tempted to say after glancing at the title page of the pamphlet, 
“Well, I suppose it is the same as last year,’’ and on that the 
said pamphlet is put aside for further and later (??) considera- 
tion. The one who does that for this new report from Cornell 
University would make a great mistake and deprive himself of 
most interesting and valuable information. 

Of course the report is about the same as those which have 
preceded here, but the arrangements are very different. And if 
the general report of the Director merely lays down the progress 
that was made, that differs from that of years before, and one 
cannot but be interested in the advancements that are shown to 
have taken place. 

But with this part of the report which may be considered as 
the “‘ General survey of the condition and operations of the Col- 
lege,” there is a second part which “contains the statements 
supplementing this general survey by the different professors 
describing the principal scientific investigations in which they 
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and their associates have been engaged.” Glance at the appendix, 
at the report of the surgical, of the ambulatory, of the medical 
and of small animal clinic and then the reader will be brought 
to the scientific records made by Prof. D. H. Udall on the diagno- | 
sis of open cases of tuberculosis, by Prof. R. R. Birch on Hog — 
Cholera transmission, by Prof. W. L. Williams on Contagious 
abortion in cattle, on the cause, prevention and treatment of re- 
tained placenta in the cow, on an improved technic for the han- — 
dling of fistulous withers; by Prof. C. P. Fitch on Septicemic _ 
“hemorrhagica among cattle, on a review of the principal meth-_ 
ods used to standardize bacterins with special reference to the 
use of the hemocytometer ; by Prof. E. M. Pickens on Tuberculo- | 
_ sis in pheasants and a cysto adenoma on a fowl, etc., etc. 

Many of these papers found in the Report are reprinted and 
had previous publications but distributed among veterina-_ 
-rians as they will be by the Report, the benefit that will be ob- 
tained will be very great. In that as in many other ways, the 
report of the State Veterinary College at Ithaca, besides showing 
the amount of work done by the institution, does much good for 
all those who may read it. 


The Cornell Veterinarian is not visiting me as regularly as I 
- should like to see it coming. Number 2 of Volume V July 1915 
has only arrived. It contains Editorials; a preliminary report — 
on the recognition of Swamp fever or infectious anhemia in N.Y. 
State, a case of premature birth, some relations of anatomy to— 
Physical diagnosis and Surgery, a case of Erosive Osteo-arthritis ; 
in a calf, on being Something more than a Veterinarian. ay 
If one bears in mind that Prof. P. A. Fish is the Editor and © 
that the contents of the July number are signed by Dr. Udall, _ 
Fitch, Danforth, Septimus Sisson, S. A. Goldberg and Arthur i 
Hughes and is told besides that the illustrations referring to the 
contents are handsome and correct, one can appreciate the value t 
of this number of the Cornell Veterinarian. 
The attentive reading of the pages of this journal and of the 
pages of other bulletins which are published in the States and 
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EDITORIAL, 


find at times their way in my office, has often led me to a con- _ 
clusion which I think would prove beneficial to all the veterina- 
rians throughout the country—viz. to the creation in the REvIEw 

of special pages to review concisely all the clinical reports that 
may find their way in other publications whose circulation only 
permits a limited spreading of such reports. I am sure for in-  ~ 
stance that an analysis of the Premature Birth of Danforth and 
that of Erosive Osteo-Arthritis in a Calf by Goldberg would 
prove interesting to all. 

The great and I fancied most valuable item in a medical 
paper, veterinary or human, is beyond the purely scientific part, 
the spreading of all the clinical cases that can be found and are 
worthy of interest and deserving of credit. Often the busy prac- 
titioner will read them and ignore the others. I have for years 
endeavored to realize this with my European exchanges, I should 
think if it was done with our American contemporaries, no one 


would complain. i. 


BrsiioGRAPHIC ItEMs. I have received the June quarterly, 


Alpha Psi, No. 2 of Vol. I, and also three numbers of Helpful 
Hints for the Veterinarian published by Abbott Alkaloid Com- 
pany of Chicago, A. L. 


A GLIMPSE AT THE TRANSCONTINENTAL TRIP 
AND THE OAKLAND MEETING. 


Before referring to the meeting proper, we will take our 
readers with us over the beautiful scenic route that we have 
described to them in several of the pre-convention numbers, and . 
give them a few glimpses of the beautiful moving picture that . 


was unfolded to those who journeyed to the convention city on 
the American Veterinary Medical Association Special Train from 
Chicago. We would say in the beginning that as there were not 
sufficient reservations made by A. V. M. A. members to run out 
an entire train especially for them, a Greek letter society with 
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nearly as many members as there were veterinarians, anda few —*™*S 
dentists, made up the required number, and in that way a special | = —_. 
was arranged for and run from Chicago to Oakland. Leaving a 
Chicago in their berths at 11 p. m. of August 24, our members] 


awoke the next morning to find themselves traversing the fertile © 
Mississippi and Missouri River Valleys. Crossing the rich agri- 

cultural states of Iowa and Nebraska, everyone was impressed — 
by the immense grain crops, and equally surprised to see the 
sheaves of wheat standing in little shocks for miles and miles; 

some of it having stood long enough for a new growth of several 
inches to have sprung up—due to the continuous rain which had 
~ not permitted it to dry sufficiently for threshing. During the 
second night the train ascended the eastern foot hill slope of the 
Rockies, so that early the following morning our party found | 


themselves in the city of Denver, the mile-high metropolis of 
the Rockies. An unexpected treat awaited them at this plaee— 
a tour of the city in sight seeing automobiles not included in 


the original itinerary. This tour included the public buildings | = 
and residential districts, the public parks and zoological gardens, 
and was greatly enjoyed by all. From Denver our train pro- 
ceeded to Colorado Springs (seventy-five miles south, but 800 © 
feet higher) reaching there about noon, the train was parked — 
and the day given to pleasure seeking. This place had many > 
attractions. Pike’s Peak in the distance attracted some, while 
the Pike’s Peak region, including a visit to Manitou nestled in 
the bosom of the Rockies, famous for its soda, iron and sulphur — 
springs, an auto trip to Crystal Park 9,000 feet high by narrow ; 
tortuous roads up the face of the Rockies—requiring about four 
hours for the ascent and descent—furnished all the thrills desired » 
by the most daring spirits. Another thrilling auto or carriage 

trip is that from Manitou to the Cave of the Winds, passing _ ‘ 
through Williams’ Canyon and, like the trip to Crystal Park, | a 
but less high, by a narrow ledge road up the side of a part of 
the Pike’s Peak region of the Rockies. The cave when reached a 
was most interesting and instructive. Its many halls each of a 
distinct character in decorative effect, compels man to take off BE 9 


his hat to nature’s handiwork. The Garden of the Gods with 
its grotesque formations of rocks was also of especial interest. 
Returning to Colorado Springs in the evening from the various 
trips of their fancy, the party spent the evening seeing the place, 
attending the theatre or listening to the excellent orchestra in 
the park; returning finally to the Pullmans and retiring. Some 
time early in the morning our train pulled out of Colorado 
Springs, so that every hour of daylight might be spent in the 
Rockies. Soon after breakfast the Royal Gorge was reached, 
which we attempted to describe in previous issues from reports, 
but having seen it, feel that it is too splendid, too grand and too 
awe-inspiring for words; also impressing one with the great ac- 
complishments of modern engineering. Having passed through 
the Royal Gorge, still with a panorama of fascinating mountain 
scenery before us, we come to the “ Tennessee Pass,” 10,240 feet 
high, which is the dividing line between the Atlantic and Pacific 
slopes. Our train halted at this point for a few moments, at the 
mouth of a tunnel, where a large coal mining plant is located. 
Passing through this tunnel—which is half a mile in length— 
we emerged from its western portal, which opens upon the Pa- 
cific slope. East of this point, the rivers and streams had been 
flowing toward the Atlantic; in the opposite direction to that in 
which our train was traveling; but as soon as we passed through 
its western portal, we observed the streams flowing with us, 
down the Pacific slope toward the Pacific. In the afternoon of 
this day our train reached Glenwood Springs, a beautiful little 
spot with shady park walks, warm sulphur baths and flowing hot 
sulphur springs. A stop was made at this place long enough 
for those who desired, to indulge themselves either in a bath 
or a walk through the grounds and in drinking the famous hot 
sulphur water, for which is claimed medicinal properties that 
will cure rheumatism and skin troubles. We then proceeded 
through the Grand River Valley fruit section, finally reaching 
Salt Lake City Saturday morning, where a trip through this 
interesting historical city was made in sight-seeing automobiles, 
and a visit to the auditorium was made in time for the organ 
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. vas he revealed the presence of sixty baskets of fruit, which he 
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recital—12 to I p. m.—on the most wonderful organ in the | 
world—the human voice being reproduced during the exercise. 
Leaving Salt Lake City on the Western Pacific, passing on trestle — 
over a large portion of the great Salt Lake, and over miles of 
salt bed, succeeded by miles of desert as white and level as a 
dining table, through which we traversed the entire night. We 
entered the famous Feather River Canyon early on Sunday _ 
morning. This wonderful route through the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, 90 miles in length, in which the road is laid on shelves — 

cut out of the solid rock on the side of the Feather River, which 
alternates between placid stream and swirling rapids, is not only 
intensely interesting because of its scenic beauty, but also because 

of the fact that it passes through mile after mile of gold fields; 
hundreds of openings in the side of the mountain close to the 
river-edge, where gold ore was being taken out and washed— 

or “panned” in miner’s parlance—were in clear view of our 
party from the train windows. As our train emerged from the 
western end of this canyon,—at which point is located the largest 

gold dredging district in the world—we came upon the little : 
town of Oroville at the edge of the fertile Sacramento Valley. 

A stop of a few minutes was made at this place and a large num- 

ber of our party alighted, but finding the heat unusual—to some 
of them at least—soor returned to their cars. Inquiry from an 
inhabitant elicited the information that the thermometer regis- 

tered 104 at that point and 115 further down the valley. From 

this point we proceeded to Sacramento, where we were met by 

Dr. P. H. Browning, who had come down from San Francisco 
to bid us welcome in behalf of the California State Veterinary 
Medical Association. Dr. Browning requested the entire party 
to come to one end of the station platform, where he had a myste- 
rious looking canvas covered object. On throwing back the can- 


told the party to appropriate and take aboard the train. Soon 
after boarding the train, we were invited to go into the baggage 
car, where a few barrels of ice cream were at our disposal, do- 
nated we understood, by the cattle men of Sacramento. After 
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the ride between Oroville and Sacramento—the hottest valley 
we passed through on our entire trip, the fruit and cream were 
very grateful to our palates. We passed out in the San Joaquin 
Valley and reached Oakland about 7 p. m., where we were met 
by a number of automobiles and taken to the beautiful Hotel 
Oakland; which we are sure our party found to be one of the 
pleasantest and in every way most satisfactory A. V. M. A. 
headquarters. 

Monday morning found members from the four points of 
the compass bustling about the hotel office, shaking hands, re- 
newing and making acquaintances. The registration and secre- 
tary’s office during the opening morning was just outside the 
large ballroom on the main floor, in which the opening and gen- 
eral sessions were held, and soon proved a popular point of con- 
gregation, for registration, receiving of badges, etc., prior to the 
opening session at 10 a. m., when President Marshall formally 
declared the fifty-second annual meeting open and introduced 
Mr. H. C. Capwell of the Chamber of Commerce of Oakland 
who welcomed the association to Oakland and to California in a 
very happy strain and was responded to by Dr. J. G. Rutherford 
in his own inimicable style. Dr. Marshall then delivered the annual 
address, which summarized matters of interest and importance 
to the organization and to the American veterinary profession in 
a most interesting and comprehensive manner.* The general 
sessions were held each morning and on Monday evening in the 
ballroom on the first floor where the opening session was held, 
unti! Thursday morning, when in was held in Maple Hall just 
across the way, where it was also held on Thursday evening for 
the election of officers. On Friday morning a general session 
was held in the Hall of Congress, in the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition grounds; where, immediately following the 
formal opening by President Marshall, a splendid address was 
made by Mr. D. O. Lively, in charge of the Live Stock exhibit at 
the fair, in which he expressed his appreciation and that of the 


* See first section of official report of American Veterinary Medical Association, 
beginning on page 75. 
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Live Stock men in general, of the work and accomplishments in 
the interest of the live stock industry by the veterinary profes- 
sion, and, on concluding his address, presented the organization __ 
with a bronze medal. The address and presentation was re- : 
sponded to in a masterly manner, by Dr. V. A. Moore of New . 
York. The installation of officers for 1915-16 then took place in 
this hall, when the following gentlemen were escorted to their ; 
respective stations: President, Dr. R. A. Archibald, California; , 
First Vice-President, Dr. V. A. Moore, New York; Second Vice- _ 4 
President, Dr. Robt. W. Ellis, New York; Third Vice-President, 7 


Dr. A. Eichhorn, District of Columbia; Fourth Vice-President, __ > 


JIN 


PANAMA: 

= INTERNATIONA I 
XPOSITION 


IS 


Dr. C. D. McGilvray, Canada; Fifth Vice-President, Dr. Geo. 
H. Hart, California; Secretary, Dr. C. M. Haring, California, 
and Treasurer, Dr. F. H. Schneider, Pennsylvania. This cere- 
mony being completed, we were taken to the Presidio grounds 
to witness a cavalry drill which had been arranged especially for 
the A. V. M. A. party, and was fully appreciated by them. After 
this most excellent exhibition on the Presidio grounds, the A. V. 
M. A. party returned to the exposition grounds and dispersed to 
enjoy the fair in their several ways, the meeting in the Hall of 
Congress being the last session of the 1915 meeting. The sec- 
tion work was conducted in several different rooms in the hotel 
in the afternoons, and also in Maple Hall. On Tuesday evening 
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Oakland, during which some excellent vocal selections were 
rendered and some rare music on the bagpipe given; the per- | 
former being in costume. On Wednesday evening a banquet 
was held also at the Oakland at which some features entirely dif- | 
ferent from any we have seen at former banquets were intro- 
duced. It was a great success. The ladies attended the opening 
session on Monday morning, and were then taken charge of by 
the local committee of ladies, who exerted every effort to see 
that they were entertained; a ride through the residential dis- 
tricts of Oakland and Berkeley, a visit to the University and the | 
Greek theatre at that place, where an address was given by ex- 
President Taft, and the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
at San Francisco, naturally being the chief attractions. The latter 
has some features that are strictly peculiar to the present. We 
refer to the little trains of cars that run through the exposition — 
grounds without tracks that can be boarded anywhere and will 
carry you from one end of the grounds to the other for a small 
fare. Another is the electric wheel chair in which two or three _ 
people can ride (one driving) anywhere where a person can 
walk except inside the buildings. By removing the “ plug” and_ 
putting it in the pocket the chair is safely left outside of any 
building for any length of time. These conveniences are great 
time savers and materially lessen fatigue, two important features — 
in connection with large expositions. 

The most convincing evidence of the success of the Oakland 
meeting, was the reluctance with which the A. V. M. A. members, — 
their families and friends left the city after the meeting closed. 
But they finally got away. That is away from Oakland, 
but not from California. If you went to San Francisco, 
you found some of them there; if you went to Los Angeles 
you found some of them there; and if you went to San Diego 
you found them there. This last mentioned city is a surprise to 
most of us visiting it for the first time; being an up-to-date little 
city with fine hotels and everything first class. The fair at San 
Diego is a gem. That is not an original expression as applied 
to that fair, but just fits it. It is one of the most beautifully laid 
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out places that can be conceived of; beautifully cared for and 
its buildings of the very highest class in appearance. Some of 
our members even went into Mexico before turning homeward, 
and had the unique experience of visiting a country fair in a small 
Mexican village. About two hundred and fifty new members 
were elected at the Oakland meeting. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE GEORGIA STATE VETERINARY 
ASSOCIATION will be held at Macon, Ga., October 26 and 27, 1915. 


Dr. O’NEAL RECOVERING FROM ATTACK OF ANTHRAX.—A, 
V. M. A. members who remember the genial countenance of Dr. 
W. R. O’Neal at the Oakland meeting will be glad to learn that 
the good doctor is making a very satisfactory recovery from a 
recent attack of anthrax, and hopes soon to be as well as ever. 
Dr. O’ Neal lives at Newman, Cal. 


VETERINARIANS ORGANIZE; PRACTITIONERS IN AND NEAR 
WicuitTA Form Association.—The Arkansas Valley Veterinary 
Medical Association, a society formed for the purpose of promot- 
ing the interests of veterinary practitioners within a radius of 
fifty miles of Wichita, was organized at a meeting in Wichita last 
night. A membership of nearly forty was carried on the rolls of 
the association when it met to elect officers at the court house. 
Officers elected are: Dr. B. F. Houston, Sedgwick, president; 
Dr. G. M. Predmore, Wichita, vice-president, and Dr. F. L. Mar- 
ney, Wichita, secretary and treasurer. The association will hold 
semi-annual meetings.—Wichita, Kan., Eagie, August 26, 1915. 


ALUMNI NEw York STATE VETERINARY COL- 
LEGE, AT NEw YorK UNIversity.—In the absence of the presi- 
dent and vice-president, Robert W. Eilis (’89), chairman of the 
executive committee, called a meeting of the alumni of the above- 
named school (which includes graduates from the New York 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, American Veterinary College, 
New York-American Veterinary College and the present New 
York State Veterinary College at New York University) at the 
Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Cal., on the evening of August 31, 
1915. Oscar J. Kron, of San Francisco, acted as secretary, and 
a very ro gay meeting w as held. A number of states were 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
SUPPURATIVE LESIONS IN HORSES AND A CALF OF 
CALIFORNIA DUE TO THE DIPHTHEROID BACIL- 

LUS OF PREISZ-NOCARD.* 


By Ivan C. Hatt Anp Cart W. FisHer, BERKELEY, CAL. 


One of us (C. W. F.) has frequently during the fall months 
of twelve years practice in San Mateo County, observed clinically 
recognizable abscesses, usually of the pectoral region of horses, | 
and Dr. Chas. Keane, State Veterinarian of California, stated re- 
cently in reply to our enquiry, that he had seen some seventeen 
years ago many horses so afflicted, in certain instances several 
animais of one ranch or in one stable. The disease appears to be 
less prevalent here than formerly, but we suspect it to be wide- 
spread. 

That suppurative infections due to B. Preisz-Nocard are 
benign and yield so readily to simple surgical treatment accounts 
for the lack of attention they have received at the hands of in- 
vestigators in this country. It is important to recognize these 
lesions, not as having serious consequences in themselves aside 
from the loss of time, since they are rarely fatal, but rather be- 
cause a superficial resemblance to farcy in the horse coupled with 
marked orchitis in male cavies injected with pus make confusion 
with glanders a distinct possibility. It is equally necessary to — 
distinguish epizootic lymphangitis and sporotrichosis which are 
etiologically distinct from ulcerative or suppurative lymphangitis, 
for which, however, bacteriological edna offers few ob- 
stacles. 

The necessity of bacteriological diagnosis has been empha- 


" sized recently in two articles by Dr. K. F. Meyer, which elucidate 


the hitherto somewhat perplexed question of geographical dis- 


* From The Cutter Biological Laboratories, Berkeley, California. : & oP sing 
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tribution of epizootic lymphangitis and sporotrichosis. Dr. 
Meyer was kind enough to allow us to inspect these manuscripts q 
(1) previous to publication, for which privilege our sincere 
thanks are due. Therein it is shown that epizootic lymphangitis 
of equines in certain tropical and subtropical countries, particu- 
larly South Africa, Algeria and Jamaica, is due to a blastomycete A 
the crytococcus farciminosus. This is likely the disease observed 
by Moore (2) in India and by Scwartzkoff (3) in the Philippines. ol 
The existence of epizootic lymphangitis in the United States is 
disputed. On the other hand Meyer recognizes the mycotic 
lymphangitis of Mohler (4) as sporotrichosis due to Sporothrix 


Schencki-Beurmanni. According to Meyer the pus from cases 7 
of true epizootic lymphangitis contains many of the refractile 1 
yeast-like bodies of the cryptococcus farciminosus which up to | ‘ 
the present time have resisted all attempts at artificial cultivation. : 4 

_. In equine sporotrichosis however the pus contains few organisms, 7 
demonstrable only after prolonged search; yet cultures may be 


obtained readily. 

In comparison to these the pus collected from our cases, and 
as noted by European observes in ulcerative lymphangitis, con- 
tains bacilli in such numbers as to be readily demonstrable micro- 
scopically and in addition cultures are secured easily. 


Caseous lymphadenitis of sheep was discovered in California 
and elsewhere in the United States by Norgaard and Mohler (5) 
as early as 1899, but ulcerative lymphangitis, a disease of iden- 
tical etiology in horses has passed without record. 

Ulcerative lymphangitis in horses was observed by Weber (6) 
in 1877, as probably also by Goux (7) as early as 1842 in Paris. 
In England the disease was attributed to the importation of 
Canadian stock and is supposed to have entered Europe from 
Great Britain. Dieckerhoff and Grawitz (8) were the first to 
recognize in “ English pox” a specific microbic infection for 
which they proposed the name, “ contagious acne of the horse.” 
In 1891, Preisz and Guinard (9) isolated from pseudo- 
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tuberculosis in sheep organisms differing from those described in | 
similar lesions of other animals by a number of writers, particu- 
larly Eberth (10), Chantamesse (11), Nocard (12), Charrin and 
Roger (13), and others. It is the merit of Preisz (14) to have : 
elucidated clearly the etiology of certain varying types of pseudo- _ 
tuberculosis among domestic animals and to have shown the dis- 
similarity of the bacillus which now bears his name. The ques- 
tion of pseudo-tuberculosis of various animals has been recently 
reviewed by Poppe (15) who gives a fairly complete bibliog- 
raphy. 
~ In 1893 Nocard (16) recovered a Gram positive bacillus from 
_ the vaginal sheaths of cavies showing orchitis after injection of 
. F~ from sixteen horses suspected of farcy but giving a negative 


mallein test. Again (17) in 1896 pus from horses suffering from. 
a disease simulating glanders produced orchitis in guinea pigs but 
the horses failed in seventeen inst2nces out of nineteen to react 
to the mallein test. The excellent plates published showing the 
morphological and cultural characteristics of the causative organ-— 
ism clearly demonstrate its distinctiveness from B. mallei. The 
organism was believed to be identical with that already recovered 
by Preisz from pseudo-tuberculosis of sheep. 

For fuller accounts the reader may be referred to the reviews: 


| of Nocard and Leclainche (18), and Hutyra and Marek (19). _ 


CLINICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Dr. Keane noted that “ chest abscesses,” as they are known 
locally, “ usually started underneath or in the skin of the pectoral 
region. However, at times other parts of the body were affected, 
especially along the abdomen. The lesions started in the form of | 
small circumscribed indurations which affected the skin and the 
tissues underlying. The infection, as a rule, was of chronic type - 
and the lesions ultimately developed into abscesses, some of pe: 
which were enormous in size.” In our experience the abscess — 
forms at a depth of 5 to 8 cm. under the skin and tends —_ 
gravitate. If unopened many days are required for natural 
_ drainage to the surface to become established, while the abscess ke 
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may attain in the meantime a diameter of 10 to 25 cm. The 
contained pus is odorless, thick, creamy, and often caseous: 

The abscess heals readily by ordinary open wound treatment 
once drainage is established. In our series drainage was secured 
by deep incision at the lower limit of the abscess and some of the 
pus was drawn aseptically into a sterile syringe. The syringe was 
then capped, packed and sent to the laboratory in Berkeley. The 
cavity of the drained abscess was filled with oakum or gauze 
soaked in a mixture of Liquid Petrox (National Formulary, 3d. 
Ed. 1906, p. 120), containing 5 per cent. iodine and cleansed daily 
with an aqueous solution of coal tar disinfectant. The packing 
was removed after three to six days and healing usually followed 
very promptly. If the abscess had begun to ulcerate when first 
observed, sponging with the same material usually led to a cure 
within a few days or at most a few weeks. Neither of us has 
observed a second attack in a fully recovered horse. 

On the other hand, if metastasis develops as in Case XIV, cure 
may be more difficult. This is the only case we have known to 
terminate seriously and since, unfortunately, cultures were not 
made at autopsy, it cannot be certainly ascribed to unmixed in- 
fection by B. Preisz-Nocard. 

The following cases were studied: Case I.—A horse, aged 
I5 years or more, having worked in the foothills all summer was 
found September 2, 1913, suffering from an abscess of the pre- 
scapular gland. Incision through 5 cm. of overlying intact 
tissues released a quantity of caseous pus which yielded a pure 
culture of B. Preisz-Nocard. Packing and drainage was fol- 
lowed by relief in a few days and the wound was practically 
healed September 13th. 

Case II.—A filly, 4 years old, at range or working in the 
foothills throughout the summer was found August 20, 1913, 
by the owner with a swelling on its chest. September 2d a pre- 
scapular abscess was opened by incision 2-3 cm. deep, followed by 
the usual packing and drainage. A pure culture of B. Preisz- 
Nocard was secured. It was necessary on September 8th to treat 
a secondary abscess in the same manner after which a quick 
recovery followed. 
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: Case III.—A colt, aged 1% years, appeared September 11, 
a: 1913, with a prescapular abscess after having remained in a 
_ paddock in San Mateo all summer. Immediate incision 5 cm. 
deep followed by the usual packing and drainage gave relief as 
shown by reinspection September 13th, and September 15th a 
good recovery was evident. 3B. Preisz-Nocard was the only 
organism demonstrated. 
Case IV.—An adult horse having worked in the foothills all 
_ summer was treated September 11, 1913, by antiseptic swabbing 
and daily thereafter for some days for an ulcer of the precrural 
region 2.5 cm. deep and 7.5 cm. diameter. When next seen, 
October 3, 1913, the animal had recovered. B. Preisz-Nocard — 
was present in pure culture. 
Case V.—An “old” mare, working in Redwood City all 
_ summer developed a very large hot, feverish pectoral swelling | 
over an abscess which was drained October 29, 1913, by incision 
3 to 8 cm. deep, this being followed by rapid recovery. B. 
Preisz-Nocard was present in a pure state. 
Case VI.—A mare, 5 years old, was treated October 29, 1913, 
for a,shallow pectoral ulcer by antiseptic swabbing. Cultures — 
os uncontaminated and contained only B. Preisz-Nocard. 
This case was not heard from again. 
Case VII—A calf aged 5 months developed a cold subcu-— 
= abscess over the parotid gland which was opened No-| 


vember 3, 1913. A pure culture of B. Preisz-Nocard developed 
_ from the pus. 
: Case VIII.—A colt, 3 years old, having been at range all 


> 


summer and fall in the foothills, was found suffering December — 
16, 1913, from a pectoral abscess, which was opened, packed and — 
drained as usual. B. Preisz-Nocard was present in pure culture. ; 
From this time on during the season no further abscesses" 
were encountered, although a close watchout was kept. We had 
not yet identified the diphtheroid bacillus which we had found, | 
but at a suggestion from Dr. K. F. Meyer, University of Cali-- 
fornia, we undertook a study of the B. Preisz-Nocard as it occurs © 
in sheep with the result that we obtained in poms: coure from the 
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first abscesses secured from four aged ewes at the abattoir organ- 


isms identical vith the diphtheroid bacilli isolated from the above “ 
horses. These constitute our Cases IX to XII, inclusively, and - Ne 
: were secured June 4th, 1oth and 11th, respectively. a 


> 


Case XIII.—A horse, 15 years old, kept in a corral in a valley 
of the foothills was treated by incision and drainage of a pectoral 
abscess September 1, 1914, and again the day following for a 

4 


secondary abscess. B. Preisz-Nocard was cultivated in pure 
culture. Reinspection September 17th indicated satisfactory re- 
covery. 

Case XIV.—A mare, aged about 15 years, used as a polo 
pony, having been kept in a marshy pasture near San Francisco 
Bay, was found September 14, 1914, with a prescapular swelling, 
which was opened, packed and drained in the usual manner. 
Cultures from the bloody pus secured were barren, however, ; 
possibly because of exposure to the blood in transit. The animal, | 
kept now in the stable, appeared when inspected September 30th | ' 
to be recovering nicely though very lame. Hot fomentations and 
lotions were prescribed but the lameness continued, being par- 
ticularly noticeable from October 5th to 12th. October roth 
acute stomatitis, accompanied by sloughing of large patches of -_ 
mucous membrane from the mouth, became evident. October 
27th a large subscapular abscess was opened and drained. The 
pus gave a pure culture of B. Preisz-Nocard, this being the first 
bacteriological proof of the nature of infection in this mare. 
Meantime, upon the presumption of a mixed pyogenic infection, 
three doses of stock vaccine containing respectively 1,000, 6,000 
D I and 14,000 million mixed staphylococci and streptococci were 
administered subcutaneously. Viewing the bacteriological re- 
sult it is not surprising that no appreciable reaction followed. 
Although the wound appeared promising November 7th, a large 
number of small multiple abscesses developed around it from 
November t1oth to 16th, of which the more prominent were 
opened daily as they appeared. November 16th cultures were 
secured but these were impure, B. Preisz-Nocard being present 


but in | mixed culture with staphylococci and streptococci. 
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7 November 18th, 1,000 million and November 21st, 2,000 

‘million killed B. Preisz-Nocard were injected, of which the latter 7 
dose produced a marked local reaction lasting until November _ 
27th. By November 30th, however, the leg was much better, : | J 
with the swelling practically gone though a temperature of about — 


102° C. still persisted. For constipation a laxative pill was J 
given which was effective though the temperature remained high, 
registering 104° C. and 103.5° C. on December 2d and 3d, re- 
spectively. December 11th, the temperature having fallen to 
jected, followed a week later by 2,000 million. Within 2 days 


99.8° F., a further dose of 1,000 million killed bacilli was in- 
following the last a sharp local reaction* occurred with a slight 
rise of temperature to 101° C. and varying from that to a maxi- 
mum of 103.5° C. December 25th. 

Now began a period of anorexia associated with fluctuation 
of temperature and frequent outbreaks of pustules and abscesses 
in the lymphatics of the foreleg. The abscesses were opened as 
soon as located, probably 75 to 100 in all from the point of the 
elbow to below the fetlock, besides smaller confluent ones which 
broke spontaneously. During this period which occupied prac- — 
tically all of December, B. Preisz-Nocard was again secured un- 
contaminated in culture. During the last week the leg became 
very painful and a generalized infection was evidenced by high 
temperature, rectal relaxation and dyspnoea on December 29th 
and 30th and collapse December 31st. Death was then hastened 
by administration of chloroform. 

Post-mortem examination showed the leg oedematous with 
many pyogenic foci especially along the lymphatics. The sub- 
scapular and mesenteric lymphatic nodes were enlarged and in- 
flamed, with petechiae upon the intestines and many signs of 
generalized chronic infection. 

Case XV.—A horse, 3 to 4 years old, kept in a valley near a 
marsh presented, October 28, 1914, a very large subscapular ab- 


= 


* The reactions aroused by this vaccine in comparatively small doses are significant in — | 
view of an experiment we made with a normal horse to prove the harmlessness of the — 
vaccine, in which first a dose of 100,000 million followed in four days by 300,000 million 
produced no fever and an induration not larger than 12 cm. diameter and 3 cm. deep. 
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Figure I.—Case XIV—Nov. 1oth, 1914, showing the location of the Primary abscess (x) 
and more prominently a principal secondary lesion nearly healed surrounded by small 
multiple abscesses. 


about Dec. 20th, 1914, showit.g swelling of the foreleg, 
healed abscesses and subscapular focus. 
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scess at the elbow, from which B. Preisz-Nocard was recovered 
in a pure state. The usual incision, packing and drainage led 
to an uneventful recovery. 

Case XVI.-——A horse, 6 years old, kept in a corral near the 
foothills was noted by its owner, November 5, 1914, with a 
pectoral swelling. Incision 5 to 6 cm. deep made November 19th 
yielded pus containing only B. Preisz-Nocard, as shown by cul- 
ture. Drainage resulted in prompt uneventful recovery. " 


SEASONAL INCIDENCE. 


From our experience of the years 1913-14 and of one of 
us (C. W. F.) during twelve years previously, we believe that 
these abscesses occur principally, if not entirely, during the fall 
months. We have as yet no conclusive explanation for this fact 
though Gray (20) speaking of ulcerative lymphangitis attributes 
it to infection through cracked heels and other skin lesions. 

In California the disease is most common just preceding the 
rainy season and appear to diminish with the coming of wet 
weather, so that before the apex of the average seasonal precipi- 
tation curve is reached during the months of January to March 
opportunity for field observations ceases. The fact that the 
abscesses are confined to the few months following the California 
dry season favors Gray’s idea of hoof infection. It is well known 
among horsemen here that hoof lesions are frequent during 
July and August, so that this theory has much in its favor 
though as yet no absolute proof can be adduced in favor of any 
given method of infection. 

One of us (C. W. F.) has repeatedly shaven the skin over 
developing abscesses with a view to finding the portal of entry, 
but no evidence of this being cutaneous abrasion could be as- 
certained. We suggest that infection possibly occurs also by 
buccal or intestinal abrasion through eating rough foods during 
the dry season, a view which finds support in the recorded en- 
vironment of our cases previous to observation as well as in 
the experimental infection of a colt and a lamb by feeding, 
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recently reported by Boquet (21), and in the culture by 
Carré (22), of this organism from horses dead of colic. Kli- 
menko (23) has emphasized the rdle played by injury to the in- 
testinal mucosa in predisposing to the passage of bacteria through 
its wall. 

SPECIES INCIDENCE AND GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 

Dr. Keane has noted that in his experience animals other than 
equine have not been observed to suffer from the disease. 

All but one of our cases encountered afield were among 
horses, the exception being that of a calf (Case VII), but other 
instances of clinically similar infections in calves have been pre- 
viously noted by one of us (C. W. F.). 

Natural infection causing broncho-pneumonia in cattle ac- 
cording to Kitt (24) as well as a farcy-like disease mentioned by 
Lienaux (25) have been ascribed by these writers to the bacillus 
of Preisz-Nocard. 


The extensive geographical distribution of infections due to. 


the bacillus of Preisz-Nocard has been best demonstrated in 
sheep. Following the original discovery of the organism in 
pseudo-tuberculosis of sheep in France by Preisz and 
Guinard (9) in 1891, and its further observation there by 
Guinard and Morey (26), Turski (27) found the disease in 
Prussia, Sivori (28) recorded it in Buenos-Ayres, Cherry and 
Bull (29) in Australia, Norgaard and Mohler (5) in the United 
States and Gilruth (30) in New Zeland. 

Seres and Guillaume (31) have also observed in hogs of 
Bordeaux, lesions due to this organism analogous to those of 
caseous lymphadenitis in sheep. We have found no opportunity 
to corroborate the occurrence of caseous lymphadenitis in swine. 

Carré and Bigoteau (32) have noted a severe throat infec- 
tion in man, a point to us of much interest viewing the possibility 
of contagion from eating insufficiently cooked infected mutton 
or pork overlooked during inspection. 

We believe our observations to be the first recording infec- 
tions by the bacillus of Preisz-Nocard in horses in the United 
States. 
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AGE AND SEX INCIDENCE. 


Among our horses the ages ranged from 114 years to over 15 
years ; the calf was five months old, and the sheep which provided 
cultures were old ewes. Among horses no apparent predilection 
has been found at any age, but Gilruth (29) thought old broken- 
mouthed sheep most susceptible, while Carré and Bigoteau (31) 
found in their extensive study that umbilical abscesses in young 
lambs were responsible for many deaths. These observations and 
our experience convince us that the age and sex of animals have 
little relation to the occurrence of the disease. Norgaard and 
Mohler (5) have noted that when older sheep of a flock were 
discovered infected that search for lesions in the younger mem- 
bers usually showed them to be also afflicted. Oo 


LABORATORY WoRK. 


Our bacteriological studies, which will appear in detail else- 
where, have convinced us of the identity of the causative organ- 
isms we have isolated from the above mentioned lesions with the 
bacillus of Preisz-Nocard, as it is described from ulcerative 
lymphangitis of the French and German writers and as it occurs 
in caseous lymphadenitis of sheep in the United States. In each 
of our cases, except the later stages of Case XIV, we recovered 
pure primary cultures of this bacillus. Aside from the bacter- 
iological identification of the micro-organism it may be of in- 
terest to note that we have produced orchitis in guinea pigs by 
intraperitoneal injection of small quantities of cultures with 
considerable regularity. We have also confirmed the production 
of a soluble though weak toxin whose action upon guinea pigs, 
as already noted by European observers, is remarkably like that 
of diphtheria toxin. Large doses of bacilli washed in salt solu- 
tion while capable of producing orchitis in cavies appear incapable 
of causing the toxic and acutely fatal symptoms which are ob- 
tained by the injection of whole cultures. Such orchitic guinea 
pigs apparently recover after a long chronic course of scrotal 
ulceration, but may subsequently die suddenly with internal 
and lymph nodes. We desire 


lesions, particularly of the spleen 
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to emphasize at this time the necessity of bacteriological ex- 
amination of the pus produced in orchitis of guinea pigs injected 
with pus from abscesses in horses and particularly the unrelia- 
bility of experimental orchitis in male guinea pigs as a sure diag- 
nostic test for glanders. 


SUMMARY. 


We have observed during the fall months only in eleven 
horses and one calf, a peculiar abscess formation simulating in 
at least one case the ulcerative lymphangitis of European writers. 
These abscesses are usually, though not invariably, located in the 
prepectoral region and their depth in the tissues supports the 
idea of a true lymphatic infection; if unopened, however, they 
ultimately transform into ulcers. Ulcerative lymphangitis is 
well known abroad, but till now has remained unrecognized in 
the United States. The disease we have found usually yields to 
simple surgical treatment, but we have observed one refractory . 
case. 

Pure cultures of the specific cause were recovered from each 
of these cases and their identity was proven with similar organ- 
isms recovered by us from sheep afflicted with caseous lymph- 
adenitis, 7 ¢., the bacillus of Preisz-Nocard. 

In certain cases the infections we have studied bear some 
clinical resemblance to farcy, epizootic lymphangitis, and spor- 
otrichosis, but may be readily differentiated from these by bac- 
teriological analysis. Further, orchitis in male guinea pigs re- 
sulting from the inoculation of pus containing either B. mallei 
or B. Preisz-Nocard needs offer no confusion in diagnosis if the 
pus is studied microscopically and culturally. 
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PracticAL Horse PoINTERS FROM THE SASKATCHEWAN DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—(Farmer’s Advocate and 
Home Journal, Winnipeg). 

Never water immediately after feeding grain; this washes the 
grain through the stomach in an undigested state and is apt to 
cause colic. 

Two things a horse will do—fight flies if necessary, and eat 
green feed if he gets the chance. Don’t punish him. You can’t 
stop him. You would do the same if you were a horse. 

Always groom horses well at night; an hour is little enough 
to spend on a four-horse team. Horses groomed thoroughly at 
night will only need a brisk brush over in the morning, and they 
will rest better. 

Don’t use the curry comb on a horse’s shoulders. Many a sore 
has been started by the curry comb, and nobody knew what caused 
it. Should it be actually necessary to use the comb to remove dirt, 
do so very carefully. = 

Always hitch the tugs last and unhitch them first. Do not let 
the horses have control of a wagon or machine until you first 
get control of them. It is the sign of a safe driver to have the 
lines all in readiness and in easy reach before hooking any of 
the tugs. 

When you let your horses rest on a hot day always have 
heads toward the wind. The other way the perspiration spoils - 
the air that passes along the body to the end of the nose, and it 
does not refresh the horse a bit. Stand close in front and try it 
yourself a while. 
(Concluded on page 48.) 
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HOG CHOLERA.* 


By Epw. A. Canitt, V.M.D., Boston, Mass. 


I am glad of an opportunity to address this association on the 
subject which has been assigned me. Twice before I have 
been honored by a similar invitation from your Secretary, but 
both meetings were postponed, as you know, because of the 
seriousness of the foot and mouth disease situation. 

In considering the subject of hog cholera I am sure that every 
person present will realize that the subject is such a broad one 
that books of several hundred pages have been written upon the 
disease and its control. Therefore it is reasonable to suppose 
that in the short space of time alloted to me it is impossible to 
do more than touch upon a few of the more important considera- 
tions of the work, omitting many which may be equally impor- . 
tant. Consequently I would ask those of you who are familiar 
with the disease and its control to be lenient in your criticism of 
my paper. So much has been written and said upon this disease 
that I feel it will be more advantageous for me to omit the time- 
worn discussion of the history, cause, symptoms, etc., and to 
confine myself a little more closely to some of the more practical 
aspects of the work, which would be more apt to appeal to you as 
owners and breeders. Considering the control of the disease 
from the standpoint of the State and a frank confession of the 
State’s need of your co-operation, will probably reap more benefit 
to you and us than a detailed description of the symptoms and a 
scientific discussion of the causes of the disease. 

We are very frequently asked why the State of Massachusetts 
prevents the farmer from immunizing his own swine and also as 
to why if the serum treatment for hog cholera is so successful the 
disease is on the increase, and I will attempt to answer these two 


questions for you. 


* Read before the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Swine Breeders’ Association, 


at Boston, followed by a demonstration of the Simultaneous Treatment, assisted by 


Dr. Frank Sturges. 
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from hog cholera approximate $60,000,000 a year for the last 
ten years, and according to a conservative estimate that the losses 
this year will reach more than $70,000,000. This is in spite of 
the serum treatment rather than because of it. If you read the 
reports and opinions of the live stock officials, and breeders in the 
different states, you will find many who are enthusiastic in their 
support of the serum treatment, and you will find many who con- 


demn its use. In some parts of the country the treatment is being 


It is known that taking the country as a whole the losses — 


haled as a blessing to the breeder, while in other sections it is — 


considered a curse. Magazines and periodicals are heavily laden 
with discussions pro and con as to the value of the serum treat- 
ment. Under these conditions it is no wonder that the average 
man, who is busy with his own affairs, and who does not know > 
the inside facts, is bewildered by this mass of conflicting evidence. 
However, a careful study of the entire situation very readily 
proves that both factors are right in their contention, but that 
their conclusions differ because of their method. It shows most 


curse and where the serum treatment is not working successfully, 


conclusively that the states which consider the entire problem a _ 


are the ones which lack a proper law or regulation for the control 
of this disease and the administration of the serum treatment. 
On the other hand, it is very evident that in states where a strong © 


law or regulation is in force that the results are most satisfactory 


and the treatment in great demand. 

In one of the states where the treatment is in bad repute, it 
has recently come to light that the authorities in charge have | 
issued 9,000 permits for the administration of the simultaneous 
treatment to almost any person who desired a permit, whether 
he realized the importance of the treatment or not. The result 
is that in that state alone the losses this year will be at least 
$1,000,000 more than any previous year. Another Western 
state which has an Agricultural College gives a permit to any 
person who goes through a course of 60 hours’ training. The 
holder of such a permit is allowed to use serum and virus any- 
where within the state. Recently I visited a herd in that par- 
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ticular state which is considered one of the best in the country. 
This herd is composed entirely of registered Duroc Jerseys. Two 
hundred and ninety-eight head of young animals which were to 
be in a sale that had been extensively advertised throughout the 
country were immunized by a man holding such a permit. Six 
days after treatment they commenced to die, and the final result 
was that 27 animals were left while all the rest died. Another 
state announces very proudly that they issue permits for the 
administration of the simultaneous treatment only after a satis- 
factory recommendation has been given the applicant from his 
banker or some reliable citizen. In many other states where the 
treatment is not controlled exclusively by the state, damage to an 
extent which can not be calculated has been done by unscrupulous 
persons holding permits who buy cheap serum which generally 
lacks potency and after scratching the label from the bottle 
charge the owner of the swine the price of the best serum on the 
market. This kind of commercialism has probably done as much 
damage as any one thing. I could continue indefinitely giving 
you illustrations of this kind in states where the law in this respect 
is not sufficient. These few, however, will serve to illustrate my 
point as to why the treatment is considered a curse in these states. 
It could not be otherwise, and conditions can not improve until 
they get better regulations. 

A similar condition existed in Massachusetts previous to last 
November. Any person who desired to do so was allowed to 
procure serum or virus wherever he saw fit, knowing absolutely 
nothing of the potency of such serum or the virulency of such 
virus, and administer it in any way he saw fit to his or any other 
person’s swine. The operator might be skilled in the adminis- 
tration of the treatment, or he might be entirely ignorant as to 
the proper administration. A few instances of this may bring 


the matter more clearly before your mind. 


Case 1: Mr. H. desired to have approximately 600 hogs 
treated. They were all given the simultaneous treatment. No 
temperatures were taken as, of course, they should always be. 


The animals were infected as temperatures would have shown, 
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and should have received single treatment. Practically all of the 
animals developed severe cases of cholera. Result, 60 per cent. 
died, at which time the state stepped in and saved the remainder 
by giving more serum. 

Case 2: Mr. D. treated his own swine. Many animals were 
treated which were under twelve weeks of age. The result was 
that the owner who supposed that he had given a permanent im- 
munity to his animals, all of which were valuable, had given only 
a temporary immunity, and at maturity lost several valuable 
animals. 

Case 3: Dr. D. purchased a large amount of serum and virus. 
He had no occasion to use this for several months. Serum, as 
you know, will keep for a long time if kept at the proper tempera- 
ture. Virus, however, is not safe to use after 20 days from the 
date it is drawn. After 7 months this man used the virus, which 
was of no more value than water, on a large herd, and the owner 
supposed that he had a permanent immunity when in reality he 
had received only an immunity which would last a very short 
time and would then leave his animals as susceptible to cholera 
as before receiving the treatment. 

In addition to the cases given above, it was the common rule 
throughout the State for a large percentage of abscesses and cases 
of blood poison to follow the administration of serum. We have 
records of herds, treated by private individuals, where as high as 
70 per cent. of the animals treated developed abcesses or blood 
poison. Our figures show that in 1912 there were 98,836 head 
of swine in this State; in 1914 the number had decreased to 
59,221. This is a visible decrease of 39,615 animals. An investi- 
gation of this condition showed that some of it was due to a 
shortage of garbage, but the greater part of it was due to the 
ravages of hog cholera. 

I am sure that every person among you, who is open to con- 
viction, will agree with me that this condition of affairs could not 
continue very long without ruining the swine industry of our 
State, even though we are not considered a hog raising state. 
Consequently our Order No. 12 was prnaenes by the Depart- 
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ment of Animal Industry and approved by the Governor and 
Council. This Order, as many of you know, prohibits the ship- 


ment, sale or manufacture, of serum or virus within the State : 

by any person or firm except by permit. It also prohibits any 
person from using serum or virus unless he has been granted a c 


written permit by the Commissioner of Animal Industry. We : 
have been told by men who do not understand the conditions that 
this Order is unfair and works a hardship on the farmer because 

he could not immunize his own animals. Instead of working 
such I hardship, I am fully convinced that it is the greatest pro- 
tection that ‘could possibly be afforded the live stock industry of 

this State, that it is working a great benefit and should have the 
support of your organization. To compensate what hardship the (i 
Order may work on the individual, let me tell you what the State 

is doing since this Order has gone into effect. 

It is a proven fact, as I have already pointed out, that the 
simultaneous treatment when properly administered is associated _ 
with but very little danger, but when improperly used will spread 
cholera more surely and more quickly than any other means, and *4 
is positively a menace. This being the fact, the Commissioner 
of Animal Industry has not issued permits to any person in the 
State for the administration of serum or virus except to the agents 
of the Department who are specially trained in the subject of hog 
‘cholera. These men make a specialty of this work, and are in j 
possession of the total results of the experimental and practical 
work which is being done by our Department as well as that 
carried on in other sections of the country. They are respon- 


q 
; sible to, and paid by the State. Each agent throughout the State “<3 
who may vaccinate, administers the treatment in exactly the same Pe 
manner as one in another part of the State. Is it not reasonable ‘- 
to suppose that such men having at their command the experience ; 

and results of several thousand inoculations, made by this Depart- < 
4 


ment, are in a better position to administer this treatment under 
strict State supervision than is the average man who has probably 
never vaccinated before, or at best, only a comparatively few ani- 
mals, and is not responsible to any person. 
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have hog cholera as soon thereafter as possible. Added to the 
above is the fact that there is not as much cost to the farmer w hen 
the State immunizes his herd as were he to immunize it himself. — 
He is charged only for the serum and virus which is used at 
exactly what it costs. The State pays all of its agents’ traveling 
expenses, antiseptics used, equipment, etc. Any person who has 
ever seen our State agents immunize animals against hog cholera 
or treating animals already sick can very readily realize that the - 
average man could not afford to carry the equipment himself, — 
even if he were able to do the work; and that if it were done by 
his private veterinarian it would necessitate a good-sized fee in 
addition to the serum and virus used. 

I have already pointed out to you the fact that previous to the — 
time that this Order was passed any serum and virus could be 
used and much was used which was below standard. We have 
several excellent examples of the use of impotent serum, and 
virus which was not virulent, in this State under those conditions, 
with most disastrous results. In December, 1914, we received a 
large shipment of serum from a most reliable firm which later 
proved to be impotent, and because it would not protect the ani- 


every herd where it was used. In July of 1914 we received a 
shipment of virus which was used upon a large herd for simul- 
taneous treatment. Cholera apparently stopped completely after 


so for years. About 10 weeks later cholera again broke out in © 
the animals which had received the simultaneous treatment, and 
which should have been permanently immune. Investigation | 
proved that the virus was not virulent when used, and conse- 

quently the animals received only a temporary immunity from — 
the serum which was administered. I mention these two in- 
stances to show you that even when purchasing serum and virus 
from the so-called best houses, one is liable occasionally to receive 


the treatment, although it was a badly infected herd, having been | 


We try to have a sufficient number of men equipped for this 
work to be able to answer all requests for immunization within . 
reasonable time or to have a man at a farm which is reported to | 


mals upon which it was used, caused a large number of deaths in | 
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virus or serum which is not up to the standard and which con- 
sequently will do immeasurable damage. The ordinary farmer 
has no way of determining whether or not serum is potent or 
virus virulent, and he must trust implicitly in the producer. 
This-is another excellent reason why Order No. 12 was so badly 
needed. The Department now tests all of the serum and virus 
that is used in the State. Consequently the owner is certain that 
the serum used is potent and that the virus is virulent, and this is 
one of the greatest assets which you could have. The two most 
important conclusions arrived at to date in hog cholera control 
is that hog cholera positively can be controlled by the simul- 
taneous treatment, but that the serum must be potent and the 
virus virulent; and that both must be properly administered. 
These two conditions are guaranteed by the method now followed 
by the State, but without such a regulation as Order No. 12 this 
would be impossible ; and again I repeat that it is only in the States 
which have some similar law to ours where the disease is being 
held in check and the treatment is considered a benefit. 
To date the results which have been derived from our work 
are not surpassed by any other State, but we realize our limita- 
tions. The demand for our work is taxing our capacity, and we 
need particularly at this time the co-operation of such men as 
belong to this association. It is foolishness for any person to 
become so enthusiastic regarding the serum treatment as to believe 
that all one needs to do to control cholera is to inject serum into 
animals. To get the best results, as most of you know, we must 
either immunize to prevent the disease, or if the disease is al~eady 
present in a herd, to give the treatment as early as possible. The 
sooner we treat swine after they become infected the larger the 
percentage saved. Remember, too, that we will not vaccinate 
unless conditions are good. Animals must be in dry, clean quar- 
ters and positively must have nothing to eat the days they are 
vaccinated. They must be kept clean and dry for at least four 
-days following vaccination, and must not have more than half 
rations during that time. Best results can only be derived by 
meeting these requirements. Disinfection is one of the most 
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important problems of the whole control scheme. The State is _ 
not in a position financially to carry out the proper disinfection 
of all infected premises, but if the owners were to co-operate to 
this extent it would help materially in controlling the disease. So, _ 
too, if you men would help us regulate the traffic in infected ani- 
mals which have not been vaccinated, you would be doing a noble _ 
work. There are, no doubt, many places in the State where the 
owner realizes that his animals are infected with hog cholera, but 
who unhesitatingly will sell such animals from his herd to some 
unsuspecting buyer who in turn infects his entire herd. There 
are members of your organization who have been victims of such © 
methods and so infected their herds. This is usually due to a 
financial consideration, but the day is not far distant when it will _ 
be practically impossible for a man to sell swine to other stock 
men unless they are immunized. We are not going to demand it, 
but it will be demanded by the purchaser, who is very rapidly 
reaching the stage where he realizes that his only safety lies in 
this method and that the cheapest insurance which he can have is _ 
to have immune swine. 

To those of you who have not yet decided to immunize let 
me urge you to be careful of the animals which you purchase, 
one or two new animals may mean the entire loss of your herd. 
I would urge you to visit other piggeries as little as possible and 
to entirely discontinue the practice of going to your neighbor’s 
piggery when he has sick swine. One of the greatest precautions © 
that you could take would be to have a pan of a strong antiseptic | 
solution at the door of your piggery and compel every person to 
dip his shoes before entering your piggery and again on leaving. _ 
If every person was to do this many outbreaks of cholera would 
be prevented. 

In closing I would ask you, collectively and individually, to 
give us your assistance against the worst animal plague in this 
country. We need your help and you need ours. This is not our _ 
fight as much as it is yours, and we feel that we should be able ~ 
to turn to this organization as the one in the State which is most = 
concerned in this work. Our records and work are open to your — 
inspection and our advice and service yours for the asking. _ 
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passed by both houses of the legislature and signed by the Gov- 
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NEW VETERINARY PRACTICE LAWS FOR OHIO.* 


F. A. Lampert, D.V.M., Secrerary, VETERINARY MEDICAL 
AssocraTion, CoLumsus, af 


_ Ohio has had a Veterinary Practice Act since the spring of 
1894. There are those present who were instrumental in securing 
the passage of this original law at a time when the speaker was _ 
in the third grade of public school. For a number of years the 
profession has realized that this original law, which has been but 
slightly altered in all these years, was inadequate in its provisions = 
and too vague in its specifications to keep pace with the rapid 
and progressive development of veterinary medicine. Too much 
credit, however, can not be given to those who pioneered our 
legislative career in 1894 and secured a veterinary practice act 
before any other profession in Ohio had a similar law. : 
For a number of years the profession in Ohio discussed the 
matter of attempting the passage of a new law. These discus- 
sions resulted in nothing tangible. It has been the speaker’s ob- 
servation that circumstances really forced the profession into this 
last legislative effort, which we feel has resulted in a go per cent. 
victory. 
Our veterinary practice law has always been “ hitched ” to the 
Agricultural Act. In 1913, when the Cox regime with its policy: 
of centralization abolished the old agricultural board and cre- 
ated the commission, some of the best features of our original 
law were lost because of the fact that the profession had no 
“watch dog” on the ground. Since the agricultural situation _ 
was quite an issue in the last gubernatorial campaign, we had 
sufficient warning that our law would again be “ juggled” for 
better or for worse, depending entirely upon our efforts. 
Ohio’s new veterinary practice act was incorporated in the so- 
called “ Agricultural Ripper” bill (amended S. B. No. 250), 


* Read before the joint meeting of the Northwestern C iio and Michigan State 
Veterinary Medical Associations, at Toledo, Ohio, July, rgrs. 
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Thursday, April 15, 1915, effective in ninety days there-_ 
after. 

The law provided that the Board of Agriculture (ten mem- 
bers, non-partisan ), shall appoint three veterinarians, graduates of " 
reputable but different schools, who shall constitute a state board 
of veterinary examiners. Their terms are tor two, four, and 
six years, and one shall be appointed biennially thereafter for a. 
term of six years. Since its creation in 1913 the Agricultural | 
Commission has temporarily appointed three veterinarians to ex-_ 
amine applicants and report the result of same, after which the 
board was dismissed and the certificates issued and signed by the 
Commission. So the first point sought and won was to have a_ 
permanent State Board of Veterinary Examiners to control veter- 
inary examinations and certificates, and sign the latter. 

The State Veterinarian shall be ex-officio the Secretary of 
the new Board, and shall keep an accurate record of all business, 
examinations and certificates. It shall also be his duty to report 
each violation of the laws relating to veterinary practice to the 
prosecuting attorney of the violator’s county and to assist in 
securing indictments and convictions. That is to say, that the 
State of Ohio and not an individual shall take the initiative in 
_ prosecuting violators of the veterinary practice laws. 

A certificate to practice in Ohio can be obtained only by suc-_ 
cessfully passing an examination. Such examinations are to be 
given in Columbus in April and July of each year. The law 
specifies that the examination shall include the following sub- 
jects: Veterinary anatomy, physiology, general pathology, veter- 
inary pathology, materia medica, veterinary therapeutics, med- 
icine, surgery, obstetrics, control of contagious diseases, meat and 
milk hygiene, sanitation and veterinary jurisprudence. An aver- 
age grade of at least 70 per cent., with no grade below 50 per 
cent. in any one subject, shall be required for passage. The old 
law stated no minimum in any one subject. 

An applicant for examination shall be a graduate of a veter- 
inary college recognized by the State Board of Veterinary Ex- 
aminers before taking the examination. ‘No longer need graduate 
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veterinarians sit alongside of the emperic, the village blacksmith, 
and the race horse “ swipe” in an Ohio examination. Nor does 
the Ohio Board need to take an accredited list of veterinary 
colleges from any outside source. The Board will have the power 
to investigate and recognize schools. One of the more distasteful 
clauses of the new law reads: “ Any person who within six 
months after this act becomes effective, submits satisfactory evi- 
dence to the State Board of Veterinary Examiners that he was 
engaged in the practice of veterinary medicine and surgery in this 
state prior to May 21, 1894, and who pays a fee of $2.50 to said 
Board, shall be entitled to practice veterinary medicine and 
surgery in this state, and shall receive a certificate from the said Pere 
Board signed by the members thereof, etc.” The same para- a 
graph also states that “ no person shall, after six months following — 
the date on which this act becomes effective, practice veterinary 

medicine and surgery in this state without first having obtained — 
from the State Board of Veterinary Examiners a certificate __ 
entitling him to engage in such practice.” That is to say, gentle- 
men, that no prosecution of illegal practitioners can take place 
before January 15, 1916. oa 

Many veterinarians have made the comment that the new Pe 
law stated no penalty for violation, etc., I would therefore call . 
your attention to the statute, Section 13382, General Code of = 
Ohio, which reads: “ Whoever engages in the practice of veter-_ i 
inary medicine or surgery in violation of any provision of law, -_ 
shall be fined not less than ten dollars nor more than twenty-five 7 . 
dollars, and for each subsequent offense shall be fined not less 
than fifty dollars nor more than one hundred dollars or impris- 
oned in jail not more than sixty days or both. This section shall P 
not prohibit veterinary advice or service in cases of emergency, if — 
rendered by a person not entitled to practice, or apply to animal © 
castration and dehorning of cattle.” 

The fee for taking the examination shall be five dollars, with _ 
no part refunded in the event the applicant fails, as has been done © 
in the past. 

The veterinarian who successfully passes an examination shall 
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receive a certificate from the State Board of Veterinary Exam- 
iners signed by them. This certificate may be revoked by the same 
Board for: (1) Failure to report to the State Veterinarian dan- 
gerously contagious and infectious diseases as prescribed by the 
Board of Agriculture. (1) For dishonesty in applying the tuber- 
culin test in cattle. (3) Gross malpractice or violation of crim- 
inal laws. Ohio laws have in the past contained no revocation 
clause for veterinary certificates. 

The last paragraph defines what shall constitute the practice 
of veterinary medicine, surgery and dentistry. The new material 
in this paragraph reads: “ A person shall be regarded as prac- 
ticing veterinary medicine, veterinary surgery or veterinary den- 
tistry within the meaning of this act who uses the words or letter 
*Dr.,’ Doctor,’ * Professor,’ ‘ D. V. M. D. V.,” ‘D. V. S..’ 
‘V.S.,’ or any other title in connection with his name which in 
any way represent him as engaged in the practice of veterinary 
medicine, veterinary surgery or veterinary dentistry in any of its 
branches, etc.” So the time is close at hand when one need no 
longer wonder, when he sees John Smith, V.S., on a shingle, 
whether John is a licensed practitioner. 

The new law is not in all respects as satisfactory as it might 
be, nor is it all that the profession in Ohio desired and sought. 
But when we realize that of all professions we have been the most 
inactive legislatively, we cannot help but feel encouraged at the 
very favorable result of our first well organized effort in this 
direction. This most recent legislative experience has served to 
open our eyes to many things which will be of value in the future. 
Most important of these, perhaps, is that we have been made to 
realize that the profession is now appreciated and highly regarded 
even in the General Assembly. 

A clause stating what preliminary education an applicant must 
have had before entering a veterinary college was defeated on the 
floor of the House by an amendment by Representative Bruck of 
Cincinnati. This provision was not to become effective until 
1918, and was very liberal in its demands. It is the source of 
much regret to the speaker that this clause was not passed. Had 
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it been more uniformly supported by the profession in this state, 
it could easily have become a part of the new law. Time does not 
permit a free discussion of this matter of entrance requirements ; 
it is a broad enough theme in itself. 

I should like to say a word or two about the value and neces- 
sity of organization. In Ohio we have a number of good Veter- 
inary Medical Associations, all of whose constitutions state that 
the objects are for the material advancement of the profession. 
I do not know that Ohio is second to any state in the Union in 
the matter of veterinary organizations. It is 2 question in the 
speaker’s mind, however, whether we, in Ohio, are concentrat- 
ing enough on the really important issues facing the profession 
to-day. 

The new law is the direct result of a quickly but well organ- 
ized and concentrated effort on the part of the Ohio State Veter- 
inary Medical Association, backed by the strong Ohio Public 
Health Federation, of which it isa member. Many veterinarians 
in the state who are not members of the association were drafted 
for this conflict, and in most cases rendered valuable and efficient 
service. 


VETERINARIAN HUNTER, SURVIVOR OF IBERIAN, ARRIVES IN 
Boston.—We read in the Globe, of Boston, Mass., of August 23, 
of the arrival there of Dr. J. S. Hunter, a Canadian passenger on 
the Iberian, when it was sunk by a submarine. 


Countries PLACED IN QUARANTINE.—Six counties 
jn Illinois were placed in close quarantine Wednesday by the Fed- 
eral and State governments following new outbreaks of foot and 
mouth disease. The quarantined areas include Cook, Bureau, 
Ford, Henry, McDonough and Warren counties. The Union 
stock yards in Chicago are again placed in restricted area. 

Dr. Orrin Dyson, State Veterinarian, declared to-day that 
new outbreaks had been traced positively to infected anti-hog 
cholera serum.—Sevanna, IIl., Journal, August 18, 1915. 
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COUNTER IRRITANTS OR BLISTERS. 


G. H. Conn, D.V.M., Pratrre Depot, 


Of all the methods employed by the laity in the home treat- 
ment of the diseases and injuries of the domestic animals, the - 
time-honored blister or counter-irritant is the one usually applied, 
and in my experience it is contra-indicated many times more than © 
it is indicated in the conditions in which it is applied by the aver- 
age layman. In the first, place most people think that because a 
blister relieved some other condition in some animal that they 
might have seen the treatment applied to, that it is the proper 
treatment for their animal, never taking into consideration the 
pathology of the particular condition. The laity are not the only 
people who make such a constant use of counter-irritants, but - 
there are numerous veterinarians who seem to have a blister for 
every condition that affects the members of the domestic animals. 

I know of a veterinarian not many miles from me who has used 
so many blisters that he is known to the people over this part of _ 
the country by the name of “ Blister Bill.” 
There are several things to be taken into consideration when 
using these agents; the part to which it is to be applied, its mode 
of action, its length of action, the strength of the agent and also 
the mode of application. The action of blisters may be summed 
up as follows: First, we have a redness of the skin and an in- 
creased blood supply to the part and some burning and pain. If 
the irritation is continued or a stronger agent is applied, we have 
an aggravation of this condition with an exudation of serum; if - 
a still stronger agent is used or the first is continued sufficiently 
long, we have pustules formed at the root of the hair follicles, and 
the hair drops out and a thick heavy scab is formed. As a rule 
the hair returns in a short time, as the hair follicles are usually 
uninjured ; the application of grease favors the early return of the 
hair. If the counter-irritant is applied for some time or applied _ 
with violent friction, or is covered with a bandage or is applied 
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over an acutely inflamed area, we have an escharotic or caustic 
effect and the hair follicles are destroyed and do not return. 
We usually apply counter-irritants for their local effects on 


the skin or the tissues immediately beneath it; many times we use | 


them for their effect upon some remote part of the body, usually 
being some remote organ. All of the actions of counter-irritants 
used in this way cannot be explained nor can satisfactory theories 
be advanced for them. It is without a doubt due to reflex action 
and also to the stimulation of some nerve which has a branch in 
common, which supplies some of the internal organs. We apply 
counter-irritants to the chest in congestion of the lungs, in pneu- 
monia, pleurisy, etc., as we commonly say to draw the blood to 
the surface ; but they do more than that, they drive the blood from 
these distant parts. We have learned from our study of physiol- 


ogy that the nerves carry impulses from the periphery to the ~ 
brain, hence we can understand how that by stimulation of the ~ 


skin we can bring about a change of some of the bodily functions. 
The skin is an organ of respiration, secretion, special sense, an 
organ of protection and a regulator of temperature. 

Extensive counter-irritation causes the respiration to become 
slower and deeper by reflexly stimulating the respiratory center, 
and also from the pain produced when breathing if the counter- 
irritation be applied over the region of the chest. The heart is 
stimulated and blood pressure is raised from stimulation of the 
vagus nerve and the vaso-motor centers. If, however, the irrita- 
tion is very widespread and severe, the reverse is true. This ex- 
plains why heat with mustard or turpentine is valuable in shock, 
coma and depression. Counter-irritation in chronic conditions 
starts a tissue change, dilates the vessels, renews the circulation, 
and in this way chronic inflammatory exudates are absorbed. 

Counter-irritation should never be applied to an acutely in- 
flamed area, and the greatest of care should be exercised when 
applied where the skin is thin or over an articulation. The nature 
of the animal, the condition affecting it, and the strength and 
manner of applying it should be taken into consideration when 
using such agents. 
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Without a doubt the rubefacients or that class of counter- 
irritants which only produce a redness and swelling with a dila- 
tion of the blood vessels and which bring an increased blood sup- 
ply to the part are the most valuable of these agents and the most 
largely used. They are comprised of volatile oils, alcohol, iodine, 
mustard and several others. Most of these agents are. used and 
known as stimulating liniments when combined with suitable 
agents. These are particularly valuable for the resolution of 
those swellings that are usually the result of acute conditions 


bruises. 

The most common agents used for blistering are croton oil, 
cantharides and red iodide of mercury; used on exostoses and 
breakdowns and also to secure rest for some particular part. 
Largely used in curb, spavin and ringbone, their results are 
brought about by the production of an acute inflammation, to- | 
gether with tissue changes and vascularity and fatty degenera-— 
tion. The hair should be clipped over the area to be blistered 
and the site washed with soap and water and the animal should 
not be allowed to bite the parts. By sponging the parts around 
the blistered area with soap and water, they can be protected from 
the discharges ; grease or vaseline may be employed. : 

Caustics or escharotics are agents which destroy tissue, and 
for that reason are not used as largely as the others. They are 
used for the removal of exuberant granulations, tumorous 
growths, sloughing and necrosis; they are mineral acids, silver — 
nitrate, sulphates of copper, iron and zinc and several others ; the 
actual cautery comes under these agents. These agents are sally i 
destructive agents instead of constructive agents, and for that ; 
reason do not find as large a field of usefulness as the others. 
Silver nitrate, however, sometimes favors resolution in slow- 
healing granulating wounds and is often used for this action. 

Suppurants are not much used at this age, but may be em- 
ployed by the laity and some empirics. Any of the more active 
counter-irritants may become suppurants if properly applied. 


The seton and rowel were the two most common methods of ; 
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affecting the limbs, udder and throat and also for strains - 
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bringing about this condition, but they were both dirty and bar- 
barous, and they are fast becoming obsolete. 

A great amount of damage is often done when such agents are 
applied carelessly or where they are contra-indicated. The ut- 
most care should be observed and the best of judgment should 
be displayed by the use of this much-used class of agents or bad 
results, and ones that will reflect to the discredit of the user, will 
be sure to result. I saw a horse about one year ago that was 
blistered over the left knee and allowed to work every day, with 
the consequent opening of the joint and rendering useless of the 
animal. I heard of another mare that had a blister applied to a 
sweeny which was so caustic that it sloughed away the muscular 
tissue and started a necrosis of the bone which became so exten- 
sive that it was necessary to destroy the animal. 

My advice to the laity is this: Consult a qualified veteri- 


narian about the conditions for which you usually apply a blister’ 


and have him prescribe the one which is indicated. It requires 
just as great a knowledge to prescribe counter-irritants intelli- 
gently and for their best uses as it does for many of the other 
remedies. 

I doubt if there are many of us but what become careless and 
empirical in our treatment of many common conditions and also 
in the use of certain classes of treatments. We cannot be too 
careful in our diagnosis, and especially our prognosis, and above 
all, our treatment. If we make an effort to have a thorough 
understanding of the results we expect and also of the pathology 
of some of the more common conditions, and also thorough 
knowledge of some of the more common methods of treatment, 
we can then make the people see that we are fitted to do their 
work, and then we will have solved the problem of the quack. 
It is the small things that most times make a success or failure. 
Many are able to do big things and many times extraodinary 
things, but when it comes to common everyday conditions that 
they meet with they do not give them the attention that they 
should, and this is the time that many of the laity lose confidence 
in the veterinarian’s ability, and it is then hard for the veteri- 
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-narian to regain this confidence. I have found that it takes prac-— 
tical knowledge, theory, good judgment and an abundance of | 
tact and a pleasing and winning personality to be a success among 
some classes of people, and there is some of this class in every © 
community. So it behooves us to use as much care, judgment 7 

and as successful treatment in the common conditions as it does: 
ps some of the more dangerous acute conditions. ¢: 


(Continued from page 30.) 


If a horse is very warm, let him drink about five swallows, 
then hold his head up for about half a minute to let his stomach 
cool slowly. After that let him drink a reasonable quantity. Do 
the same yourself in hot weather, and cold water will not hurt > 
you if you drink a gallon. 

Don’t get into the habit of yelling at your horses. They will 
soon learn not to pay any attention unless you do yell. They | 
can learn to obey a spoken word better than a yell, as it does not — 
irritate them. It is the mark of a good hired man not to be heard 
a few rods away. 

A horse works with his shoulders. Keep them well. Look 
at them three times a day. Keep them perfectly clean. Keep 
the collars clean. Fit the collar snug against the neck. If a 
shoulder gets sore it is the driver’s fault. Some men always make | 
sore shoulders, some never do. One man is worth several times 
as much as the other. , 

In working colts remember that they are like children, have 
to be shown over and over again. They should not be expected 
to learn their business the first year, and always get over a 
tongue right or wait for their turn to be unhitched, or stand per- | 
fectly still in the field and not turn around to see what you are 


doing. You must exercise patience and good judgment, and not _ 


spoil them. 

A horse cannot work in ill-fitting harness. Try it yourself. 
Especially must his collar be continually watched. Don’t let a | 
horse work an hour in a collar that is too tight or too loose. His 
neck will change as he loses or gains flesh, and the collar and | 
harness cannot be fastened the same each day. This is especia'ly 
true in the spring when work first starts. A good man is often 
seen in front of his horses looking after the collars and hames © 7 


the first part of the season. 
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HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICAEMIA.* 


By A. T. Kinstey, Kansas City, Mo. 


related animals and is caused by the B. bovisepticus. 

This disease has been identified in various sections of the 
United States and many foreign countries. It was recognized 
in Tenn., in 1898, in Minn., in 1901, and more recently it has 
been observed in Mo., Kans., Nebr., lowa and other states. Many 
veterinarians have reported a type of infectious pneumonia, 
especially in young cattle that had passed through public stock 
yards, and on investigating many of these outbreaks it has been 
found to be the pulmonary form of hemorrhagic septicaemia. 

Young cattle are more susceptible to the disease than older 
cattle. The condition of the animal does not appear to be a 
factor in susceptibility as those in good flesh are as frequently 
affected as those that are thin and emaciated. 

Changeable weather predisposes to the disease or at least 
more cases are observed in the fall and spring season. 

The specific cause of the disease is the B. bovisepticus an 
organism belonging to the pasteurella group. This microbian 
agent is universally distributed and therefore it is not uncommon 
to observe sporadic cases of the disease. It is probable that the 
B. bovisepticus rarely produces disease, except in those cases 
in which the resistance of the infected animal has been dimin- 
ished, in other words, it is probable that animals must be espe- 
cially predisposed before they will contract the disease. The 
shipping of cattle during inclement weather causes them to be- 
come chilled and their lungs are especially affected by the inhala- 
tion of cold air and they are thus predisposed to pneumonia, 
and the omnipresence of the B. bovisepticus almost insures infec- 
tion and the possible production of the pectoral form of hemor- 
rhagic septicaemia. 


* Read before the Missouri State Veterinary Medical Association, at St. Louis, 
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The B. bovisepticus may gain entrance to the animal body 
through the various mucous membranes, but especially the res- 
piratory and digestive mucosa, and it may also be introduced 
through the skin. 

Three different forms of this disease have been described, 
viz., pectoral, abdominal and exanthematous. The primary lesions 
of the pectoral form occurs in the thoracic viscera, those of the 
abdeminal form in the abdominal viscera and those of the exan- 
thematous form in the subcutaneous tissue. 

Hemorrhagic septicaemia is characterized primarily by hem- 
_orrhages which occur in the subserosa, submucosa and subcutis. 
In addition to the hemorrhagic lesions the pectoral form is evi- 
denced by the accumulation of serous fluid in the plural cavity 
and by pneumonia, in which there is a marked interstitial exuda- 
tion that gives the lung a marbled aspect. Areas of hepatization 
occurs in one or both lungs, these portions being red, brown or 
grey in color and of a friable consistency, other portions of the 
lung will appear hyperaemic and hemorrhagic. The visceral 
pleura may be covered with fibrinous exudate. Subpleural hem- ~ 
orrhages are very common. The mediastinum may contain a 
gelatinous exudate. 

The abdominal form is characterized by a hemorrhagic en- 

teritis and peritonitis in which there is usually a quantity of 
peoies or sero-hemorrhagic exudate in the peritoneal cavity. In 
some cases the spleen may be enlarged. 

The subcutaneous form is evidenced by a marked accumula- 
tion of serous exudate in the subcutum, particularly of the infe- 
rior cervical region. 

Reynolds and Munn have reported some cases in which there | 
was a marked hemorrhagic meningitis. It is rather common to 
find two or more of the foregoing types of lesions occurring 
simultaneously. 
The symptoms of this disease depend upon the type of lesions. — 
The early stages of the disease are usually evidenced by depres- 
sion, dullness and inappetence. There is suppression of milk. 
The affected animals are usually stiff and have little tendency to 
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move. There is usually a rise in temperature of from 2 to 4 
degrees I’. The pulse rate is increased and the character changed. 
In the pectoral form, respiration is increased and the breathing 
is especially difficult. The affected animal has a dry, painful 
cough and there is a frothy serous or sero-sanguineous nasal dis- 
charge. Pleuritic friction sounds and solidity of lung areas may 
be determined by a physical examination. Those cases in which 
there is involvement of the abdominal viscera, show digestive 
disturbance, as colic and diarrhea, the fecal discharges being fre- 
quently streaked with blood. The exanthematous form of the 
disease is characterized by subcutaneous inflammatory oedema, 
especially of the inferior cervical region, although it may occur 
elsewhere. This tumefaction may interfere with circulation, 
deglutition and respiration, as well as with locomotion. 

The meningeal type is manifested by disturbances of the brain 
functions. Animals so affected are usually nervous, excitable 
and sometimes vicious. In the subacute or chronic form of the 
disease the affected animals show marked emaciation. 

Symptoms indicating the presence of a single type of this 
disease may be observed, but it is not rare for the disease to 
affect the thoracic viscera in the beginning and later the digestive 
viscera becomes involved. Such cases show a combination of 


symptoms. 

Hemorrhagic septicaemia may be acute or chronic. The very 
acute form of the exanthematous type usually terminates fatallv 
and in from 6 to 36 hours. The pectoral form rarely terminates 
fatally in less than three days’ time. The prognosis is unfa- 
vorable. In those animals which recover from the pulmonary 
form, a chronic lung affection usually persists. 

Medical treatment of this disease is of little value. Various 
drugs have been used in the different types of the disease, but 
the fatality still persists at about 90 per cent. Since the B. A. I. 
‘advocated the control of this disease in the buffalo of Yellow 
Stone National Park, by the use of bacterins, the author has 
recommended it in the control of hemorrhagic septicaemia of 
cattle, and those that have adopted this preventive treatment, 
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speak of its efficiency as follows: Dr. Stanley Smith of Colum- 
bia, Mo., “one lot of 56 cattle, in which eleven had died and 
practically all remaining animals (45 head) were affected at time 
_ of use of the bacterin, two only were lost after injection of bac- 
— terin, and they were down at time of treatment and we did not 
expect to save them. I think bacterin a good preventive and 
have advised several cattle men to have their cattle immunized 
before shipping.’ 
Dr. A. J. Munn, Fayette, Mo., says, “I have treated one 
herd of 40 head of cattle affected with hemorrhagic septicaemia, 
in which 3 animals were affected at the time of administration of 
bacterin. Two of the three affected animals recovered and none 
of the remaining 37 contracted the disease. 
Dr. Horace Bradley of Windsor, Mo., sent in the following 
report of his investigation of eight herds: 
Herds Headof 
No. Cattle. 
In these three herds the affected animals were 
treated with stimulants. 
53{ 100% loss of sick animals. 
40} 20% loss of entire herds. 
48 4 dead, 1 sick treated with bacterin, no further 


2 
3 
4 
loss. 
5 2 2 dead, 1 sick treated with bacterin, no further 
loss. 


to 


dead, 52 sick treated with bacterin, no further 
loss. 


N 


7 82 2 dead, 62 sick treated with bacterin, no further 
loss. 
8 3 1 dead, none sick, no treatment, all died. 


Dr. F. C. Reid, of Lamonte, Mo., reported as follows on one— 

herd: This herd was comprised of 121 three-year-old steers, of | 

os which 7 died before treatment, 11 others were sick when bacterin: 
was injected, and there was no further loss. 

This brief paper with appended reports has been prepared 

_ with the intention of stimulating a full discussion upon this topic. 
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RURAL PROGRESS. 


q 
Recent RuraLt Economic MovEMENT. ° 
: By L. M. Stecxet, D.V.M., New York, N. Y. 


Xven before the cry of the high cost of living became uni- 
versal, thoughtful and far-sighted persons recognized the need 
of a better farm development both from an economic and social 
standpoint. The social welfare of the farmer is as important as 
the economic, since better living conditions and social intercom- 
munication lead towards contentment, and a contented farmer 
can work his farm to better advantage. 

During the Rooseveltian administration the country life 
movement was given a strong impetus. In 1908 President Roose- 
velt appointed a commission to make an extensive study of coun- 
try life in America. This commission found that agriculture is 
not commercially as profitable as it ought to be to repay the - 
farmer for the labor and energy that he expands and the risks 
that he assumes, and also that social conditions in the open 
country fall far short of their possibilities. The three funda- 
mental recommendations of the commission were; first: to make 
a survey of all conditions that surround the business of farming 
and the people who live in the country; second: the organization 
of nationalized extension work; third: the inauguration of a 
general campaign of rural progress. 

Since then a new awakening has taken place. The wheels of 
rural progress have turned for the betterment of farming con- 
ditions and a great deal of work has been and is being accom- 
plished. As might be expected, the national department of agri- 
culture has inaugurated new lines to help the farmer in all phases 
of his work. It established an office of markets to investigate 
the conditions which tend to cause the farmer to receive less than 
fifty per cent. of the prices paid by the consumer for farm prod- 
ucts; also to determine ways and means for improving this con- 
dition as well as to study new methods of marketing whereby 
the producer and consumer can be brought closer together. In 
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- co-operation with this office the Post Office Department has 


_ established various parcel post routes to facilitate the farmer to 


established a Rural Organization Service to study ways and 
means to help the farmers get together and to devise methods 
to improve the condition of the farmers from a sccial standpoint. 

The Department of Agriculture is also co-operating with 
various state agricultural colleges, experiment stations, county 
committees and boards of trade in establishing farm bureaus for 
the dissemination of scientific knowledge and methods of work- 
ing the farm and disposing of farm products. The United 
States Congress passed the Smith Lever Act, appropriating a 


used in agricultural extension teaching. This money will be 
distributed among the different agricultural colleges to be used 
only for field demonstration work. One of the most important > 
accomplishments in this line was carried out by the American 
Agricultural commission which went to Europe in the summer 
of 1913 to study rural credit, co-operation, production and mar- 
keting as carried on by the farmers in the various European 
countries. As a result of the commission’s report, various bills © 
have been presented to Congress for the establishment of national 
land banks. It is anticipated that before very long a law for the 
creation of such banks will be enacted. The work of the com- 
mission has also awakened the entire country to the importance 


and credit. The New York state legislature passed a law author- 
izing the establishment of a land bank and made additional ap- 
propriation to the Agricultural Department for the furtherance 
of its work in agricultural organization and co-operation. 

New York state and many other states have now County 
Farm Bureaus with one or more progressive farm agents in a 
county as leaders of this work. Their duties are to help the 
farmers in the county in all phases of agriculture, such as co- 
operation, demonstration work on the farms, co-operative pur- 
chasing of supplies, marketing of products, as well as the dis- 
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_ ship his products direct to the consumer. The government — 


-sum of money, which in ten years is to reach $4,580,000, to be © 


of agricultural co-operation in the field of production, marketing _ | 
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semination of scientific knowledge in modern agricultural meth- 
ods. Perhaps the greatest result of all this agitation was the 
formation in the public mind a different feeling towards the tiller 
of the soil. The farmer is no longer looked upon as inferior to 
the city man. The urban population is now more readily -min- 
gling with the rural folks. Quite a number of people in other 
professions and businesses are now taking up farming as a future 
vocation. Many young men and women who formerly ran away 
from the farm to take up law, medicine or business in the city 
are now following studies in agriculture and willing to remain 
on the farm to help along in this universal rural progress. We 
find as well many young men and women in the cities anxious to 
take up farming for their life work. 

Many improvements have been made for lightening the work 
for the farmer’s wife. The farmer can attach a belt from his 
gasoline engine and run the washing machine. He can fasten 
the belt to the churn and make butter. The same belt can also 
pump water into the kitchen. Farm sanitation, too, has received 
considerable attention. The farmer no longer needs to bewail 
the fact that his home is not as sanitary as that of the city man. 
He can have his hot and cold water, bath and sanitary plumbing 
installed at a reasonable outlay. ‘ 

Good roads, not only for automobilists, but to the farm homes, 
are a great aid to the agricultural population, both from the eco- 
nomic standpoint—the_farmer can easily carry his products to 
| _ the market—and from a social standpoint, the farmer can reach 

his neighbor for business or friendly calls. The Rural Free 
Delivery, which is now universal, and the extension of the tele- 

_ phone have had a great deal to do in making the farmer more 
contented in his otherwise lonely life. Another factor which 
has brought about better conditions in the farming community is 


the extension of the trolley service. Thus there is virtually no 
‘market not open to the farmer. By this means, likewise, he can 
P very readily communicate with the outside world. 
‘ Much as has been done to make farming more profitable, the 


farmer and his family more contented, we look forward with yet 
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, greater hopes for a stil! broader agriculture when the farmer 
_ will take his full share in the evolution and progress of our 
civilization. 

With this march of progress, the veterinarian should aim to 
_ keep pace. Not only must he be a man of broad training in 
veterinary science, sanitation and the general field of animal 
economy, but he should also familiarize himself with the vital 
- questions affecting the people. Together with the minister, phy- 
 sician, teacher and county agent, he should work for the im- 
provement of the community and exert his influence towards 
broadening the life of the agricultural population. In propor- 
tion to the betterment of the welfare of the people, his own stand- 


ing becomes of importance. 
Sm1tTH-LEvER 
Passed Congress February 7th, 1914. 


Signed by the President May 8th, 1914. re 

In effect July Ist, 1914. 

It provides the giving of instruction and practical demonstra- 
tion in agriculture and home economics to persons not attending 
or resident in agricultural colleges. 

The appropriation is as follows: 

$480,000 per annum, or $10,000 for each state which accepts 
_ the provision of the act. In addition to the above, there is fur- 
; ther appropriated $600,000 for the second fiscal year, and for 
each year thereafter for seven years $500,000 additional until 
the roth year a total of $4,580,000 is reached, and this amount 
will continue annually thereafter. The $480,000 is a permanent 
appropriation, while the additional appropriation is conditional 
upon each state contributing an equal amount, and the money 
also is to be distributed to each st state in proportion to its rural 
population. 


StorK Brincs Twins to Dr. House.—Dr. and 
Mrs. E. A. Cahill, Boston, Mass., were blessed with twin boys, 
weighing 442 and 6% pounds, on September 20. We congratu- 
latethe fortunate parents. eee 
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A 
RABIES ?* 
By V. Scuaerer, Tekamah, Neb. 
I am not reporting this case because I can give any light on 
it, but because I thought I might bring out a little discussion that 
would throw some light on “ mad itch.”’ I call it that because I 
haven't any other name for it. May 10, I was called to see a mule 
about nine or ten miles out that was biting himself on the side. 
The mule didn’t seem to be bad other ways, but they had him tied. 
He had been biting himself and had torn off hide and hair. I 
had seen cattle in this condition a number of years before, but 
never had seen any horses or mules before, so I didn’t know what 
to do. I gave him a dose of arecoline and eserine and it seemed 
to stop the itching for that evening. It was a while before sun- 
down, and the animal seemed to be better, so I left him. The 


next day it was reported to me that he was worse again. I went 


to see him again. He was in a bad condition, biting right and 
left, and I believe it bit a man’s limb nearly off. That mule died. 
A few days afterward I was called to the same place, and there 
was another one acting the same way, but it died just before 
I got there, so I didn’t see the animal. About the roth of June 
I was called to see an animal affected in the same way. It was 
biting itself, and everything in sight. A fellow would hold out 
a board, and the animal would snap it. The animal died while 
we were there. It showed the first symptoms in the morning. 
Seemed to be off a little bit, but didn’t seem to be very bad, but 
the animal wasn’t right. Kept on getting worse until about dark. 
That evening the animal died. I have seen a good many cattle 
affected in a manner similar to this. I held a post mortem on two 
of them and could not find anything. Afterwards I saw some 
spayed heifers that would bite their hind legs until they tore the 
hide off, and finally died, and it was supposed by some of the 
farmers to be due to some poisonous weed. 

I am giving my experience on these cases thinking probably 
somebody might know something about it. I have seen it in ani- 
mals at different times and called it mad itch for want of a better 
name. In the cattle I held a good many post mortems and I 


= * Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Missouri Valley Veterinary Association, 1914. 
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but some animals lived about two days and some of them started 
in the morning and died at night. 
I thought some one might give a littie light on the subject. 


DISCUSSION. 


A Member—I would like to ask the gentlemen if he ever saw 
any horses die with rabies? 

Dr. Schaefer—No, sir. 

A Member—Then you can’t tell the difference between this 
trouble and rabies? 

Dr. Schaefer—No, I cannot. 

Dr. Walrod—lIn regard to these cattle biting themselves and 
rubbing themselves: I found a good many cases like that in a 
man’s yard, in the rear of a yard where they had millet hay, 
and he had lost several animals. I held post mortems, and in 
every case the third stomach was impacted. They were very wild 
and would tear the flesh off the hind legs and sometimes lick the 
hide off and I had them taken out of there and put in a field and 
given some oats and changed the diet altogether and there wasn’t 
one died after I went down there. It was all a trouble with the 
third stomach was my experience. 

Dr. Schaefer—I could not find that in some of these cases. 
I found something similar to that in the cases I spoke of in 1904, 
some animals that had some symptoms of corn stalk disease, but 
there was some millet there also. I found impaction of the third 
stomach. It seemed as if the cattle were crazy and they thought 
it was rabies but it was undoubtedly due to eating millet. After 
I saw the cattle I told him to quit feeding millet, but he kept on 
and finally I went up there and saw 14 or 15 head lying down, 
and I told him he had better keep them off the millet, but he didn’t 
want to do it, because he didn’t think that was the trouble. That 
man lost 14 or 15 calves—they were coming yearlings—hefore he 
finally agreed to let me change yards. That was the only thing 
I could recommend because I never found anything else that did 
any good. He changed yards and he lost 25 or 30 head. In 
those other cases I administered cathartics, some of them were 
not very far along, gave epsom salts, but got no results. 

Dr. Thompson—We had the same thing this winter up where 
I am and we decided it was due to mold on alfalfa. We had had 
many cattle and steers that acted the same way about biting, and 
all of them died. We know it was not rabies—we have had no 


could not see anything to show that there was anything wrong, ~ 


I have stated this case because ~ 
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7 = REPORTS OF CASES. 
rabies up there. We decided it was the food. We cut off the 
feed, and we didn’t have any more trouble. 

Dr. Schaefer—lIn the case of the mules, I attributed it to some 
poisonous plants in the pasture. The last mule was kept away 
from the others and had never been in the pasture where the first 
one was. The man had 200 mules in the different pastures; but 
that is the only thing I could attribute it to, was poisonous plants. 
The first one died at night— the mule that died when I was there. 
I wanted to post him but the next morning it rained and I could 
not do it. 

President Stouder-—Dr. Pammel, can you throw any light on 
this subject ? 

Dr. Pammel—I am a botanist—I would have to see the plant. 
If I had the plant here I would be glad to name it for him. 

Dr. Vermillion—I have had all kinds of cases like that. In 
Indiana I had some cattle that had what they call the “ mad itch.” 
They would go up to the side of a tree or to the barn and rub 
their eyes out, or run into a wire fence and tear off their flesh. 
They all died. Two or three years ago I saw two steers which 
acted that way, only they didn’t bite themselves. They would 
have spells of excitement, would lav down, run their heads up 
against a wall, and rub all the skin off the side of their faces, and 
then they would appear to be all right for an hour or an hour and 
a half and two hours, and maybe again we would have to tie them 
up with rope. They would go up against something and rub the 
skin off their foreheads and the sides of their heads, and go on 
for a week that way. All of those cases recovered. I didn’t do 
anything except to give oil. I believe that must have been due 
to weeds or something like that which was stopped up in the ali- 
mentary canal and caused irritation, and inflammation set wp and 
would finally cause irritation of the skin. They didn’t carry a 
temperature of over one or one and a half degrees at any time. 
However, I have seen something similar to that in cattle when 
they ran short of water. Around the tank in the pasture there 
was quite a lot of sand as well as water. The calves would go up 
there and sink in the sand where the water would seep out, and 
they had the same symptoms, and recovered. It wasn’t so ex- 
. tensive as in the case of those cattle that had mad itch. They 
had these exciting symptoms, and we thought at that time that it 
was due to irritation caused by the sand. It probably was not, 
but they all recovered and none of them carried confirmed symp- 


toms. 
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Dr. Griffith—Wouldn’t it be possible that it was hemorrhagic 
septicemia? I have had some trouble similar to that. 


Note.—The caption on this article is ours, the author not having given it any other 
than “ Case Report,’ and our first impression on reading his description of the case was 
rabies. That, we believe, would be the impression of the average city practitioner; but it 
seems, from the discussion that followed, to have been the impression of only one of the 
members who discussed the subject. Realizing the many conditions met in the country— 
upon which practitioners base a diagnosis—that are not met with in the city, we have 
published the discussion that followed the presentation of the paper; from which it would 
seem that, in the opinions of those present, there are many things ‘other than rabies that 
might account for the symptoms Dr. Schaefer described in the mules and cattle that he 
had observed. It would be interesting to know what the microscepe would have re- 
vealed in a smear from the brain of one of those mules—[Eprror.J = | _ 


SPINDLE CELLED SARCOMA IN ENGLISH BUL L TER- 
RIER. 
By CRITTENDEN Ross, D.V.M., New York, N. Y. 

On or about June 28th, Doctor Ellis was called to see an 
English bull terrier, female, which he had had occasion to treat 
five years previously and at which time a portion of a rib was re- 
moved. This time there appeared at the same place of the pre- 
vious injury a large growth with a fluctuating point, which was 


-lanced at the office the next day and a quantity of caseous ma- 
terial was removed, after which a tampon was placed in and the 
patient sent home. It was then given daily treatment for a few ¢ 
days and as the thick wall did not reduce and the growth ap- 
peared to be getting larger, it was operated upon; after which | 
the outcome ‘looked very hopeful for a few days, then the 
growth developed very rapidly again and was interfered with 
again by operative procedures. After a month of such efforts 
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the patient was considered hopeless, as the growth appeared 
more and more of a malignant nature. It might be added here 
that a specimen of this growth had been sent to Dr. Kaupp, but 
was not sufficient from which to make a positive diagnosis; 
therefore after the patient was destroyed another specimen 
was mailed, from which the doctor stated that the growth was 


a spindle celled sarcoma. _ 


; 7 LACTATION IN A SEVEN-DAYS OLD CALF. 
By J. WiturAm Fink, D.V.S., Newburgh, N. Y. 
Sending you herewith photograph of grade Holstein calf 


born July 4th, 1915, having a fully developed mammary gland 
secreting milk. Photograph shows the udder which is about is. 


61 


Independence Girl, born July 4, 1915. Commenced giving milk when seven days old. 
July 


the size of two large fists with well developed teats about one 
inch long and milking from all four quarters, the milk is of good 
quality; the quantity about a pint up to the third week has now 
increased until it gives a quart night and morning. 

The calf is from a grade Holstein mother and a pure bred 
bull. Has been kept by itself since it was born (and not with 
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» other calves), except when it was nursing. It began giving milk 

when it was seven days old. The owner noticed the udder en- 
larging the first week and tried one of the teats and found to his 
surprise it contained milk, and has milked it steadily night and 
morning ever since, until it has increased in quantity to about a 
quart night and morning. 

There is nothing unusual about the size of the calf; being an 
ordinary sized month-old calf. I have searched all records, in- 
quired of a number of dairymen and breeders and have been un- 
able to find a parallel to this phenomenal calf. Have had several 
veterinarians and expert herdsmen examine the udder and milk 
_ to verify the truth and condition, and had them milk the calf and 
examined the mouth. 

At present the calf is being exhibited at the neighboring 

_ county fairs and pronounced by everyone who sees it as a remark- 
able freak of nature, and unheard of before. It surely speaks 

_ well for the Holstein breed of cattle as milk producers at an 
early age. 


A HINNY MULE AND HER TWIN COLTS. 
By Dr. L. A. Ray, Quincy, Indiana. — 
I am sending you a half-tone and history of the hinny and 
her twins. One is now dead. 


The only Hinny Mule and her twin colts known to exist. Bred and owned by J. M. 
Bryant, Quincy, Ind. 
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Dam of hinny, a black Spanish jennet; sire of hinny, a 
grade Percheron horse, chestnut sorrel in color. The hinny is '* 
8 years old, 14% hands high, 900 pounds weight. Black with _ 
white points, good and typy in all points, works in the team, 
good worker and plenty of ambition. She was bred July 7, : 
1914. Foaled July 11, 1915. She was bred to a mammoth jack, 
gray in color. Twins both females, one living now, other lived 
but 7 days. One 25 inches high at birth, other 30 inches high. 


FOLLICULAR MANGE. 


By H. S. Eaxins, D.V.S., Professor of Histology and Materia Medica, 
Division of Veterinary Medicine, Colorado Agricultural College. 


Various authorities state that treatment of follicular mange 
in dogs is most unsatisfactory. As I noticed another item in 
this connection in the August number of the Review, I thought 
the veterinary profession would be interested in the following . 
case reports: 

White English terrier entered clinic March 16, 1915. Squam- 
ous type of follicular mange very extensive over head, including 
face and ears; extensive over neck and shoulder regions; scat- 
tered over back, legs and under surfaces of body. Parasite 
demonstrated. Hair was shaved from head, neck and shoulder 
regions where the lesions were numerous. Hand treatment with 
bristle brush, using sapo mollis and two per cent. aqueous solu- 
tion of liquor cresolis compositus was a preliminary measure. 
After skin became dry, Iodine Petrogen, ten per cent., was 
thoroughly rubbed into the skin wherever lesions presented them- 
selves. In order to prevent the spread of the condition to the 
few remaining healthy skin areas, there was applied to these areas 
Oleoresina Aspidii and Balsam of Peru in Linimentum Saponis 
Mollis. Daily treatment with the Iodine Petrogen resulted in a 
rapid recovery, and the condition did not spread, due no doubt 
to the daily treatment of the non-affected skin areas with the 
above outlined combination. 

Imported Japanese spaniel entered clinic July 13, I9QIS5. 
Squamous type of follicular mange very extensive over entire 
head, being worst around the eyes and on the ears; and extended 
to forelegs. Pruritus was intense and dog was in agony. The 
right cornea had been scratched, resulting in an opacity. The 

long hair was clipped and preliminary treatment as in first case 
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was given. The nails were clipped and infants’ stockings were 
securely placed on feet, this in an effort to prevent scratching. 
To the lesions was applied daily equal parts of Oleoresina 
Aspidii and Iodine Petrogen, ten per cent., being rubbed in well. 
The dog became quiet. The worst lesions succumbed to the 
above treatment in about seven days. However, the mange had 
spread to the body, hind legs and tail; but was quickly brought 
under control with the Iodine Petrogen-Male Fern treatment. 
A thorough examination cf the patient three weeks after entrance 
to the clinic did not reveal a single lesion of mange. During the 
- course of treatment, nuclein (for human use) was given 
subcutaneously every two days. The opacity of the cornea was 

{ overcome through a one to two-thousand cyanide of mercury 
aqueous solution. 


TUBERCULOSIS OF THE HEART. | 


_ By Paut Runce, V.M.D., Newark, N. J. 


: Tuberculosis of the ngiet although reported at times, is no 
doubt very rarely found; so I thought it might be interesting 
: - report a case I was fortunate enough to find. 
This condition was found in a cow which on antemortem 
examination gave no suspicions of being affected with tuber- 
culosis. It was killed together with nineteen others, for food 


purposes. 
Post-mortem inspection revealed a very advanced case of 


generalized tuberculosis with the following organs and glands 
affected : 
I. Submaxillary lymph glands. Well marked. 2. Lungs. 

Extensive. 3. Bronchial and Medrastinal Glands. Extensive. 4. 
Pleura. Well marked. 5. Heart. Extensive. 6. Aorta and 

Pulmonary arteries. Well marked. 7. Mesenteric Lymph 
Glands. Well marked. 8. Liver. Miliary. 9. Portal Glands. 
_ Well marked. 10. Spleen. Well marked. The heart weighed | 
a about twenty-five pounds and was more than three times its’ 
normal size. About three-fourths of the heart showed caseous | 
tuberculosis and the left wall was about five inches thick. . | 


DEATH FROM LIGHTNING STROKE IN A HORSE. 
By S. S. Wertz, M.D.C., Kenesaw, Neb. 


Was called to see a horse that the owner informed me he 
thought had distemper and wanted me to come at once. The 
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night before we had had a severe electric storm and a heavy rain. 
Arriving at the farm, was informed the horse was in the 
pasture and they were unable to move him. Went out to see . 
him. Found a black gelding, smooth mouth. He refused to 
move; standing with legs braced to support his weight. Neck 
kinked, head hanging down and swelled, left eye sunken in, 
mouth open and tongue protruding out 3 inches. The horse being 
unable to draw it within his mouth. Pulse, 60; temperature, 
102 degrees; respiration, 40; was discharging saliva from 
mouth. There were several scratches where he had been in the : 
wire fence. The ground around horse showed where he had 
struggled around a good deal. On looking over the fence both 
ways from where the horse was standing, I found where the 
posts had been split and slivered up, showing that the fence 
had been struck by lightning. The inference was that the horse 
had been standing with head close to the wires when lightning 
struck the fence and knocked him down. Treatment being use- 
less, horse was destroyed. It looked like a plain case of lightning 
stroke to me. 


OBSTETRICAL CASE IN A COW. 


By THE SAME. 


Was called to an obstetrical case in a cow. Arriving at the 
farm found a posterior presentation with the legs flexed. The 
calf was easily removed but was dead. 

On examining the contents of the uterus encountered a hard ~ 
substance which upon being removed proved to be a mummified 
fetus with the umbilical cord wound twice around one of the 
hind legs, which was the cause of the death of this fetus and P 
caused it to mummify. Cow recovered without any more 


attention. 


LAMINITIS AND LEUCOCYTIC EXTRACT. 


By Cyrit Gotpine, D.V.S., Dinuba, California. 


~ On April 24th, 1915, I was called to treat a grade Percheron 
‘mare, nine years old, suffering from typical symptoms of an 
acute attack of laminitis. History indicated that she had suf- 
fered two previous attacks and a very guarded prognosis was 
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given. The animal was in acute pain, temperature 104, pulse 
65. Five doses of Leucocytic Extract (Archibald) of 6 c.c. 
each were administered once each twenty-four hours, intratra- 
cheally; no adjunctive treatment was given, resulting in a com- 
plete cure at the end of the fifth day of treatment. 

Results obtained from the use of Leucocytic Extract in the 
treatment of several consecutive cases of laminitis have by far 
exceeded all expectations. Am reporting above case on account 
of the fact that this mare has suffered from two previous attacks, 
although of much less severity than present one. On previous 
occasions the usual routine, or symptomatic therapeutics were 
applied including phlebotomy, soak-tubs, injections of adrenaline 
chlor, into plantars, also the alum treatment, but in spite of same 
it has been compulsory to allow at least four weeks to elapse 
before she had sufficiently recovered to be able to resume her 
duties. 

Providing such a word is permissible Leucocytic Extract is a 
Specific for laminitis. 


Hoc CHOLERA: Beginning on page 31 of this issue of the 
REvIEW, is an article on hog cholera by Dr. Edw. A. Cahill, 
Director of the Hog Cholera Division of the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Animal Industry, which treats of the practical side 
of the question, and appeals to the swine breeders of the State 
for their co-operation. Dr. Cahill’s arguments are forceful and 
impressive, and we are convinced were fully appreciated by the 
members of the Massachusetts Swine Breeders’ Association, to 
whom he presented his paper. 


EXAMINE Horses For DourRINE.—Sixteen hundred exami- 
nations been made by special veterinarians, who, with the State 
Veterinarian of Nebraska, have been looking after the horses 
quarantined in the counties of Cherry, Blaine, Grant, Thomas 
and Hooker. Dourine, the disease which has caused the quaran- 
tine, has shown itself in twenty-eight cases where there is no 
question as to appearance, while three more cases examined are 
suspicious. There are yet about 400 more horses to be examined. 
A question which involves the damages will be due the owner of 
the horses which will be killed is whether the money will go to the 
owner of the horse or the holder of the mortgage on the horse.— 


Pawnee, Neb., Chief. 
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ENGLISH REVIEW. 
_ By Prof. A. Lrautarp, M.D., V.M. 

STRONGYLUS ARMATUS IN THE TESTICLE OF A CRYPTORCHID 
|\Prof. Fred Hobday, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E.\|.—The author has 
already published several similar cases and adds this one to the 
list. 

Nice black riding horse 7 years old was very troublesome, 
useless and unreliable on account of his rig propensities. 

Under chloroform he was operated. The right testicle had 
been removed and a cicatrix on the left side of the scrotum 
showed that a previous attempt to remove the left testicle had 
been made. At the operation this was found in the abdominal 
cavity, under the loins and being three times the normal size. 
The spermatic cord was very oedematous and as thick as three 
fingers. The organ was removed with the ecraseur. There was 
no spermatozoa but a perfect mature specimen of S. armatus was 
discovered. The exterior of the organ gave no indication of 


abnormal condition in the interior. Perfect recovery followed. 
—(Vet. Journal.) 


ADRENALINE IN Hoemoptysis [L. C. Maguire, M.R.C.V.S.]. 
—Five-year-old mare has had a cough for some time. Taken out 
for a drive it was noticed that after a few hundred yards blood 
was coming from her mouth and she had then a violent fit of 
coughing. At each cough a large mouthful of clotted blood was 
ejected. She was sent home and when the author visited her an 
hour after he found the ground where the mare was standing 
covered with blood. The mare was in a hopeless condition. Two 
drachms of adrenaline chloride were given hypodermically. Be- 
fore the injection the fits of coughing occurred about every half 
minute, but after they did not return for five minutes, with then 
only a small amount of blood ejected. Within twenty minutes 
the bleeding and the cough had ceased and did not return. The 
‘mare must have lost at least a gallon of blood.—(Vet. Record.) 


PERFORATION OF THE AORTA BY SPIROPTERA SANGUI- 
NOLENTA IN A Hounp [T. S. Tirumurti, M.B. and C.M.|.— 
Record of the post mortem of a slut that died suddenly. Noth- 
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ing abnormal in the abdomen except viscera very pale. Thorax 
and pleural cavities filled with large amount of darkened blood. 
Mediastinum distended with infiltrated blood. <A firm nodule 
noticed at the lower end of the oesophagus. This nodule was 
about the size of a walnut and was of fibrous nature. Small 
cavities existed in the meshes of its structure containing numer- 
ous reddish worms. The mucous of the oesophagus was per- 
forated in one point and a worm was observed passing through. 
On opening the thoracic aorta, perforations were also detected 
with clots round them and reddish worms were found passing 
through them. The fibrous vermiform nodule of the oesophagus 
was directly opposite the aortic perforations. All the other 
organs were found healthy. The worms collected for further 
examination were found reddish in color, from 3 to 5 c.m. long 
and according to their anatomical details recognized as spirop- 
tera sanguinolenta (red) ‘by Neumann.—(Vet. Journal. ) 


PRIMARY MALIGNANT DISEASE OF THE LIVER IN A Hounp 
WitH Seconpary Deposits [By the same.]—Slut was off her 
food. Liver and spleen were enlarged. Blood examination nega- 
tive. Animal is suspected of piroplamosis. She dies after eleven 
days from the injection of neo-salvarsan she had received. 

Postmortem showed muscles very pale. Peritoneal cavity 
contained clear blood-stained fluid. Liver enlarged with numer- 
ous raised growths. Pleural cavities and pericardium contained 
clear serous fluid. Heart pale but normal in size. Lungs pale. 
Spleen enlarged, soft and flabby with raised whitish deposits of 
various sizes. The liver had on its surface and in its substance 
growths of various sizes also. Kidneys normal. Lymphatic 
glands of the abdomen enlarged. The primary malignant disease 
of the liver was the cause of death.—(Jbid.) 


FRACTURE OF THE ATLAS IN A Toy Pom [Guy Sutton, 
F.R.C.V.S.|.—Seized by the back of the neck, by a bull terrier, 
this toy pom was left with complete paralysis. After forty- 
eight hours he regained consciousness and tried to raise his head. 
He failed and only succeeded in moving his lower jaw. Attempts 
to raise the head gave rise to convulsions and unconsciousness. 
Fracture of the atlas is made out by radiograph. Absolute quiet- 
ness and rest are the only possible indications. 

The dog is fed with liquids, bowels emptied every third day 


a with enemas. Urine is discharged naturally. 


At the end of three weeks, the animal was able to raise her 
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head and get up on her chest. The paralysis gradually subsided, 
and soon after there remained no mark of the event except pain 
when the muzzle of the dog is brought towards the chest.— 
(bid. ) 


ERyYSIPELAS AFTER SpayinG [J. N. Pringle, M.R.C.V.S., 
B.V.Sc.|].—Very interesting case recorded of a bitch properly 
spayed which forty-eight hours after developed an erysipelatous 
swelling of the face. It began at the right eye and gradually in- 
creased and spread. ‘The eyeball was considerably projected 
out, the face had become so that it had lost all shape, both eyes 
being now involved and closed, the lips being also swollen, hard 
and painful. The pulse has risen to 120 per minute and the 
temperature 104°2 F. It was only towards the seventh day that 
the symptoms began to subside. The treatment of course was 
complicated. Hot fomentations as local applications and accord- 
ing to indications aconitis, veratrin, digitalin. Frictions of 
Ichthyol ointment were also resorted to and finally hypodermic 
injections of camphor, ether and oil. This last was followed by 
the first manifestations of improvement. During this complica- 
tion the cicatrization on the seat of spaying had gone on com- 
paratively well, with merely a little hernia of the omentum which 
demanded an interference of no serious nature—(Vet. News.) 


FRACTURES OF THE Os Pepts [Messrs. Eaglesham and Mc- 
Donald|.—These gentlemen, at a meeting of the Central Veter- 
inary Society presented specimens of fractures of the os pedis, 
which occurred in special conditions. 

The first was obtained from an aged London vanner. The 
animal had been laid up for several months with meningitis, and 
one day as he was brought out into a paved yard he was seized 
with one of those brain attacks, had violent convulsions and threw 
himself down violently in the yard. On raising him, it was 
found that he was very lame on the off foreleg and scarcely able 
to mark the ground with the foot. A fracture was suspected and 
the horse destroyed. At the post mortem the pedal bone was 
found fractured through the centre. 

The second was somewhat similar. The animal made a false 


‘step when working in the street and fell lame in a hind foot. 


There was pain in front of the frog, and in a day or two pus was 
formed. A ring bone formed. After treatment the animal was 
able to do slow work. Six months later he dropped dead in the 
street from ruptured heart. On post mortem the fracture was 
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found as having involved the articular surface, but there had 
been no displacement. —(Vet. News.) 


RupTurE OF THE Stomacu [IV’. R. Davis, M.R.C.V.S.]—A 
cart mare had a fistulous wound in the left abdominal wall, mid- 
way betwen the last rib and the stifle. It did nut interfere with 
her work, but the treatment that was followed did not seem to 
arrest the flow of pus, and the mare was kept at work. After 
some time she had an attack of catarrhal fever and got over it. 
Then she was taken with two successive attacks of colics, from 
which she recovered. A third attack was more severe, although 
not very acute. The mare would lie sometimes on the side and 
again on her breast. She had flatus and eructations not in- 
frequently. Her feces were soft. Enemas, ether, oil or pepper- 
- mint and physic ball were prescribed. The next day she made 
attempts to vomit and died. 

Post Mortem.—Large quantity of greenish fluid escaped 
from the abdomen, large rupture of the stomach, with parts of 
the contents in the abdomen. A piece of twisted wire, two inches 
long, was discovered in the tract of the fistula. It was evident 
that the wire had been swallowed and piercing the bowel had — 
made its way into the abdominal wall and travelled in its thick- 

ness in a forward direction towards the rib—(Vet. Record.) 


— By Prof. A. Lrautarp, M.D., V.M. 

Two CAsEs OF OBSTETRICS [Mr. J. Raymond |.—These are 
two cases of cows affected with epizootic abortion, so called by | 
Prof. Nocard in his description of the disease made in 1886, __ 
where the learned professor demonstrated that this disease is 
subject to a law, by which year by year the abortion takes place 
later and finally always disappeared after the second attack. _ | 

First case, a thirteen-year-old cow had aborted the year 
before of a seven months foetus and this time she was ahead by - 
a number of days. The calf was in anterior presentation, with 
-limbo-pubic position, the fore legs flexed could not be felt and 
were along the body, the hind up against the roof of the pelvis. 
After pushing back the foetus in the uterus, the little fellow _ 

turned and brought in posterior presentation, lumbo sacral posi-_ 
tion and delivered. The cow has had two calves since, no abor- 
tion. 
Second case. Ejight-year cow has calved a week ago. She 
is doing well, but presents at the vulva a shrunk foetal mae 
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brownish and with a somewhat fetid odor. Exploration of the 
vagina reveals the presence of a mummified foetus. It is re- : 
moved. The cow keeps on well. This cow, previous to the last 
normal delivery had had an abortion before, three months after 
being served. She was 2fterwards taken to the bull and as five 
months and ten days after she did not seem pregnant, she was : 
served again with the result of the last normal accouchement, a 
and having then the mummified foetus and its envelope in the 
vagina.—(Presse Veterin. ) 


PARAPLEGIA AND Hor Air [Dr. Douchet |.—When two years 
old, the slut which is the object of his report, had after an 
attack of distemper a complete posterior paralysis with fecal and 
urinary incontinency. She was treated for several weeks and 
recovered incompletely. 

The present history is that after a long walk, the dog—now 
three and a half years old—was exposed to a cold shower and 
the next day she is paralyzed behind with relaxation of the 
vesical sphincter. For a whole week, she was submitted to the 
ordinary treatment but with very little if any benefit. It is then 
that the use of the hot air was thought of. 

With an aerothermo (Rupalley) carrying a graded thermo- 
meter from 50 degrees to 225 degrees, twice a day, on the lum- 
bar region, a stream of hot air, lasting twenty minutes, was ap- 
plied. First the stream was at 115 degrees and gradually raised 
to 130 degrees. After the fifth sitting, the animal was able 
to stand on her hind quarters for a few minutes. The treatment 
was continued as far as the 9th day, when after 18 applications 
of the hot air, the recovery was complete. 

Seven months later, after a severe washing, the dog was badly 
rubbed dry and took cold. The next day she shows paresia of 
the right hind leg and absolute inaction of the left. The dog can 
scarcely stand on her feet. Same treatment with hot air is 
immediately resorted to and after three sittings the right leg 
has returned to its normal function and after the tenth the left 
also. Once more recovery was complete. 

Eighteen applications of hot air in the first attack brought 
recovery, and ten in the second were followed by a similar good 
result.— (Bullet. Soc. Cent.) 


On THE TREATMENT OF Epizootic LympnHanaitis [Mr. 
atic lesions ob- 
served by the author, and in the presence of the failures of the 
many treatments recommended against the invasions of the cryp- 
tococcus, cause of the disease, Mr. Chatelain preconises the fol- 
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lowing as the one which is likely to procure the best results. 
This treatment requires three essential conditions—1. Evacuation 
of the pus by the free incision of the abscess and the steriliza- 
tion of the cavity after its exit; 2. Sterilization of the entire 
invaded region, reaching to the internal face of the skin and 
made with an antiseptic, powerful but not toxic or caustic; 3. 
The introduction in the general circulation of any antiseptic of 
the blood preventing the spreading of the disease and the invasion 
of the healthy tissues. 

The technic is simple, after disinfection of the parts, the 
abscess is opened with the bistoury or the actual cautery and in 
each purulent cavity is introduced a crystal of sulphate of cop- 

: per, varying in size accordingly, generally as big as a pea. In 
the second step of the operation, the disinfection of the invaded 
region, the author recommends to divide the said region in spaces 
about the width of two hands and on their periphery to make a 
small incision through which, after laceration of the subcutaneous 
_ cellular tissue, an injection is made of Io c.c. of a solution made 

of 80 parts of water, 20 of tincture of iodine, 2 of iodide of 
potassium and five of glycerine. Ina third step an intramuscular 
injection is recommended in a muscular region surrounding 
with 10 c.c. of a solution of 1,000 grammes of water and 10 of 

of Methyline. 

The author concludes his article in saying that this treatment 
is radical and simple as it requires no other interference except 
: the washing of the wounds with an antiseptic and possibly in 
some cases the renewal of the application of the crystals of 
‘ple of copper.—( Rev. Gen. de M. Vet.) 

CARCINOMA AND CRYPTORCHIDY IN THE Horse [Mr. Bon- 
nigal|.—Cryptorchid heavy draught horse, 12-year-old, is killed 
for butchery. 

In opening the abdominal cavity, is found on the right side, 
hanging in the lumbar region, by a cord 6 or 7 centimeters thick 
and 30 in length, a testicle with about its typical shape but 
enormously hypertrophied. It measured 35 centimeters in length, 
had a diameter of 18 centimeters and its cord as well as the 
organ were covered with well-developed vinous network. 

On section, it shows a white soft tumour, homogenous and 
run through by conjunctive bands. The pulpe is thick, easily 
crushed between the fingers and has all the characters of encepha- 
loid cancer. 

This horse during his life had never presented any genital 
excitement, and did his work regularly with other horses.-— 


ss (Presse V eterin. ) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
“A VERY USEFUL PERSON.” 
Woopsvry, N. J., August 25, 1915. 


Editors AMERICAN VETERINARY Review, NEw York: The 
axe has failen, our worst fears are realized, and we have been 
committed to that Gehenna where all our sins of omission and 
commission must be expiated. 

An editorial in the New York Medical Journal for August 21, 
1915, has given us our place when classified as ‘“* very useful per- 
sons,” and there we must henceforth remain (duly ticketed with 
our natural order and habitat) until another equally high medical 
authority takes issue as to the exactness of the classification. 

Consider this deeply, oh, my brother! “ A surgeon who 
offered his services for work with the French army was asked 
whether he spoke the French language, and upon answering in the ~ 
negative, was politely told that he could not be accepted, as he . 
would be ‘ little better than a veterinarian.’ ” 

“‘ The expression does not reflect on the healer of animals, for 
the latter is a very useful person” (editor of the New York 
Medical Journal). 

Our only hope is that the classification is erroneous, although 
the very high authority from which it emanates makes our 
chances slim, indeed. However, classifiers err, and no doubt the 
distinguished New York editor would object to Carlyle’s clas- 
sification of man—1. e., ‘‘ Man is an omnivorous biped that wears 
breeches.” It might apply to some men, men of the lower types— 
“useful persons ’—but we cannot imagine the sapience that 
dubbed the veterinarian a “ very useful person,” accepting Car- 
lyle’s biting dictum personally. 

Unfortunately for our outraged feelings, a medical descent 
of several generations, and a lifelong, usually pleasant and in- 
structive association with medical men, debars us from the lusty 
revenge of slinging a few bricks into the editorial glasshouse. 

’ We have our opinions, but we refrain. We were about to remark, 
still, realizing that silence is golden, also polite, also professional, 
we desist from our projected revenge. Our curiosity, however, 
prompts us to ask a question, we should like to know our auto- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


In Europe we speak of a young person in service, a person 
who is a draper’s assistant, etc., etc., thus drawing the distinction 


Anyhow we are distinctly given to understand that a gentle- 
man who is privileged to place the letters M. D. after his name is | 
a personage, while a V. M.D. is but a person, for this, much 


such evil case, we shall in the words of a distinguished member of 
the medical profession—Professor Munyon—place one hand be- ; 
neath our coat tails and passing the fingers of the other delicately _ 
through our ambrosial hair, remark : “There is hope.” 


Tuos. B. RocErs. 


OBITUARY. 


Dr. B. A. Sugden died at his home in Montreal, Canada, on 
& 30, 1915, in his 43d year, of heart failure. The doctor had 


been just twenty-five years in this country, was a graduate of 


loss to the community in which he lived and practiced. 


He is survived by a widow, Mrs. Gladys B. Sugden. ' 
bd THE FoRMAL OPENING OF THE NEw YorK STATE VETER- 


-INARY COLLEGE AT NEw YorkK UNIversity took place on Sep-— 
tember 22, 1915, in conjunction with that of the medical college, ; 
at the medical college building. Dean Brown of the medical 
faculty made some announcements and a short address, and then 
introduced Chancellor Brown, who made a splendid address. The 
veterinary students, of which there were an encouraging number, 

were supported by the presence of Drs. Gill, Blair and Ellis of © 


the veterinary faculty. > 
” . 


_ between a person and a personage. Is it possible our surmise that | 


thanks; still while we regret that the veterinary profession is in 


McGill and a member of the A. V. M. A. Dr. Sugden was a very 
successful practitioner, and his sudden demise has caused a great 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The fifty-second annual convention of the American Veter- 
inary Medical Association was formally opened by President 
C. J. Marshall at Oakland, Cal., on August 30, 1915, at 10 a. m., 
who then introduced the first speaker as follows: 

President Marshall: The gentleman who is on the program to 
deliver the address of welcome is sick, but we have a better man 
in his place. It gives me pleasure to introduce to you Mr. H. C. 
Capwell, of the Chamber of Commerce of Oakland, who will 
deliver the address of welcome. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Capwell: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—I am a 
ringer. Probably in your particular line of business you have 
had something to do with ringers, and know what I am talking 
about. The President told you the man who was to deliver the 
address is not here, but that you have a better man for the place. 
If Iam a better man, I want to say, you came just in time, gentle- 
men, because Mr. Metcalf is sick. The Secretary of the Club, 
who would naturally take his place, is sick. The First Vice- 
President is sick; the Second Vice-President is sick; thank God, 
I am hearty and well, and I am here to address you. So, assum- 
ing I am the best man, you see you had a narrow escape. 

I am surprised that so many of you have come across the con- 
tinent to attend this meeting. In these days when the knicker of 
the horse is not heard in the land so much as the toot of the auto- 
mobile, I am glad there is still much for you to do, and will be, 
because until Burbank has discovered a milk weed which will 
furnish the proper kind of milk with which to make a milk punch, 
we know you stiil have something to do, and you have the men to 
perform the task. 

It is with great pleasure that I come here and look into the 
faces of you who feel, that notwithstanding the great competition 
of Ford and some others, that you have a mission to perform and 
are going to do it in the proper manner, and as evidence of the 
- fact that you are capable of doing that, you have selected this as 
your meeting place. I always take pleasure in saying whenever 
I have occasion to say anything to people who have come to us 
from out of the State of California, that you are living up to the 
desire that I know is in the heart of all right-minded people. I 
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hold it is perfectly proper that people in this life should have two 
strong desires or hopes: One is that in their lifetime they shall 
come to California and have the pleasure and the joy of behold- 
> | ing the glorious sunshine of this state and the beautiful scenery 
_ of it; and the other is that when they shall be no more and they 
a shall say goodbye to loving friends gathered around, if it just hap- 


pens in that way, that after that they shall want to get to heaven. 
But there is this compensation, that if for any reason—say the 
_ overturning of an automobile or the kick of a mule comes between 
> ou and the other place—having seen California first, you are not 
going to miss very much (applause), especially when you have 
seen what we consider the best part of California. California, as 
a matter of fact, is the playground of the world. But, gentlemen, 
the part of California which you are now visiting is the merry- 
F go-round of the world. Here is where you hear the tinkle of the 
music and see the bright colors. The merry-go-round is right 
4 here in this Bay region, and we feel we have just as much as you 
can find in the whole state of California within a radius of one 
~ hundred miles of San Francisco and Oakland, and we are mighty 
_ glad you have come here. 
. I am very sorry, indeed, that you will not have the privilege 
of listening to the splendid address I am satisfied the ex-Secretary 
of War, Mr. Metcalf, would have given you. Now in these days 
when we have Secretaries of War who know nothing about fight- | 
ing, and Secretaries of the Navy who came from the farm, and 
all that sort of thing, I see no reason why you should not have a 
man, who is a merchant, to talk to you about the veterinary pro- 
fession—a thing of which I know so little. The people who do 
the most talking on any subject usually are those who know the 
least about it, and I don’t know but that that is an advantage, 
because it does not take them as long to do it, although they think 
it does. There is some advantage in that anyhow. 

You are now in session, the President says, and I feel per- 
fectly safe in stating the fact that if the Mayor were here and all 
- the citizens of Oakland were here, that they would simply say in 
one voice that they are glad you are here; we want you to come 

back again. After this session is over, you will have time to see 
the sights, and above all the exposition of all expositions, and 
remember this, if a fog happens to come, that it is very unusual 
for us to have fogs; but sometimes something happens to blow 
it this way. You know sometimes things go wrong, and w rel 

all is said and done, you should Lelieve that that fog is good for 
you. If you live in the valleys of California, you would see the 
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people coming down from Stockton and the San Joaquin Valley 
and Fresno, and as they approach the Bay breathing in the air and 
swelling up their chests and saying: “ Isn’t this fine!”” They like 
our fogs, coming from the hot valleys. That is what they come 
here for. But you people, some of you, are seeing this country 
for the first time. They have been here many times. And they 
continue to come, because they find it all right. But there is 
always something about a first experience, like falling in love the 
first time—when you have been in love before, you know all 
about it—there is nothing new, but the first time, you don’t know 
how it will turn out because that is the first time. Now this is 
new to all of you—you are seeing us for the first time, and I can 
see by the looks of some of you that you have been here before, 
for you have that happy, contented, satisfied, l-am-glad-I-came 
look after you have been here with us for a short time. 

I thank you very much and I hope your meeting will be a 
very great success. (Applause. ) 


RESPONSE TO THE ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY Dr. RUTHERFORD. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: It has fallen to my 
lot to be present at two meetings of the A. V. M. A. in California. 
It has fallen to my lot to listen to a good many addresses of 
welcome, but I feel that the very first thing before attempting 
to reply to the eloquent remarks I have just heard, that I ought 
to compliment Mr. Capwell on having made one of the very best, 
if not the very best addresses of welcome I have ever had the 
pleasure of listening to, or that we have had extended to us. 

I think you noticed as I did, the very remarkable play of Mr. 
Capwell’s brain, the ease and quickness with which he thought, 
and the extraordinary rapid delivery of the ideas which came 
bubbling up as he went along. I don’t know but what he has, 
to a certain extent, missed his avocation. He is not only a most 
pleasing public speaker, but, in view of the fact that there has 
as yet not appeared on the horizon any real, genuine, guaranteed 
successor to our great and lamented friend, Mike Flynn, I think 
we ought to elect Mr. Capwell for that position. Of course he 
could not help now and then giving himself away. You noticed 


. that in telling us the one great object that we all must have in life 


was to visit California and that the other one was to get some- 
where else, he didn’t say where. I think if he had come with us 
through the Sacramento Mountains yesterday afternoon, he 
would have had even further doubt than the doubt which ap- 
parently exists in his mind as to which of those two places he 
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meant. I am sure he would have even greater doubt if he had 
gone through that inferno yesterday afternoon. Of course we 
know this particular Bay region is the merry-go-round region of 
California. We have heard of that a long time. Some of us 
have seen it before. But, Mr. Capwell, you are a little bit incon- 
sistent when, after telling us California is heaven, you state it 
is necessary for these people of the inland valleys to come to the 
seashore to get some of the fog in order to maintain the life 
which the Lord had given them for a little time longer. Still I - 
suppose the people of those valleys enjoy the heat, but they look 
forward to coming down to San Francisco or Oakland to get the 
fog much as we Easterners and Northerners look to California 
as a place that we ought to visit. There is no question about 
California being a great country. Any one who looks around 
here and considers what has happened in this state in the short 
time during which it has been in existence, is bound to admit 
that not only is California one of the greatest states in the Amer- 
ican Union, but one of the greatest countries so far as natural 
wealth and natural productiveness is concerned in the whole 
world. And another thing: California has been remarkably 
fortunate in the sort of people who came here and settled. The 
first people who came were the adventurers, and for many years 
it was quite an adventure for a man to come to California. When 
you consider that the first news of the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia reached the United States by rumors sent to the Sandwich 
Islands, that to my mind throws the greatest possible light on 
the difficulties which only a few years ago surrounded the getting 
to California. When we consider w hat - we have done in the past 
few days, leaving our homes in the far east and the far north, 
travelling on comfortable trains across beautiful lands, sur- 
rounded by every luxury and every comfort, it is difficult for us 
to conceive what the pioneers had to undergo in order to reach 
this country and begin the building up of it as they did, and to 
carry that building to so wonderful and grand a completion as 
they have already done. I don’t mean to insinuate, Mr. Cap- 
well, that your building is anywhere near completion yet, but it 
is going along beautifully. It is a wonderful country, and we 
concede that that native modesty which we have always noted 
is invariably displayed by the Native Sons of California in de- 
scribing the beauties of this region, is fully justified by the facts. 
I don’t think Mr. Capwell’s enthusiasm is at all overdone, and I 
could see that struggling through that bashfulness and backward- 
ness, there was the feeling that after all he was ready to do his 
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duty, to impress upon us as fully as possible, though delicately, 
to a certain extent, unwelcome as the task was to him, still he felt 
it his duty to expatiate to some extent at least on the advantages 
and beauties of this great country, and I am sure that in that 
effort so nobly made against his better nature, he impressed upon 
us by his earnestness, the feeling that the people of this region 
thoroughly sympathized with us outsiders. 

I don’t think it is necessary for me to say much more. We 
are constantly hearing from our friends who don’t belong to the 
profession that our day is about done; that in the course of a few 
more years we shall all be hung up on the wall as back numbers; 
| that the veterinarian will have nothing to do. Well may be— 
may be as far as medical treatment of the horse is concerned 


there will not be so much to do in the future as in the past. It 
is just as well for us as veterinarians to look frankly in the face 
of the situation. We may not have as many lectures in the future 
on the treatment of the horse, which has been largely the bulk 
of the work of the veterinarian hitherto, but when we consider 
the advances that are constantly being made in sanitary science; | 
when we consider that we are only on the threshold of real sani- 
tation in the matter of food supply; when we consider that with- _ 
: out the highly trained scientific as well as practical veterinarian 
it is practically impossible to properly safeguard human life in 
the matter of food supply and other ways as well; it becomes 
apparent at once that there is a great future before the veterinary 
profession. Indeed, there is a much greater future before it and 
much greater opportunities than the past has ever given. It looks 
to me (and I am getting along in life fairly well now) as if all 
| : the work that has been done by the veterinary profession in the 
past has simply been a training, a preparatory work, an initiation 
and schooling for the great work which the veterinary profession 
"i has before it, which no other body in the world except the veteri- 
nary profession can properly and proficiently perform. So we 
need only have a momentary regret when we see the traffic motor 
cars going by with the heavy loads that our equine friends used 
to carry so laboriously and heroically, being moved as we see 
them with ease by motor machinery. We may have these re- 
grets ; at the same time, the field opening up to-day for the young, 
intelligent, enthusiastic and ambitious veterinarian is a much 
wider field and a much nobler field than that which has been _ 
occupied by the profession in the past. So, Mr. President, I 
don’t think we need feel that our profession is doomed. I don’t 
think we need feel any alarm or fear whatever as to our future. 
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Our future is sure, provided each and every one of us sets his 
ideals high enough; devotes himself to obtaining a thorough 
mastery of the details of his profession, or in other words, hitches 
his wagon to a star. 

Now, Mr. Capwell, on behalf of the A. V. M. A. and you 
can see the class of people we are, I thank you for your hearty 
welcome. I thank you for welcoming us to Oakland and to the 
State of California, which we grant is the finest place in the 
world in spite of our natural doubts as to whether or not some 
parts of it was heaven or the other place. But joking aside, in 
spite of what. I may say about the climate of Sacramento, there 
is no doubt at all in our minds that Mr. Capwell really meant that 

_ heaven is the only other place comparable to California. But I 

want to tell you one thing; that the state of California has had 
as much cholera and pneumonia as we have in our various loca- 
tions. So maybe after all, we can do California some good in 
making suggestions. 

Now we have come down here to be shown. We are going 
to take a good look at this place, and if we find it compares favor- 
ably with our ideals in regard to the other place, we may possibly 
determine to remain here, but not otherwise. I thank you. 

( Applause. ) 

The annual presidential address was then delivered as fol- 
lows: 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


By C. J. MARSHALL, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Since the last president of this association had the high honor 

of addressing this distinguished body, a succession of events has 

_ developed with startling suddenness—events which have exer- 

~ cised and will continue to exercise a profound influence on our 
association and on our profession. 

The Great War in Europe, filling the entire world with the 
resounding clash of arms, coming up like a sudden tropical thun- 
_derstorm, abruptly put an end to the International Veterinary 
_ Congress that was to have met last August in London to celebrate 
the fiftieth year of its prosperous existence. Abounding hopes 
for the success of this congress and for the beneficial results that 
were expected to flow therefrom were dashed to earth. Racial 
and national animosities and hatreds have taken the place of 
good-will and hearty co-operation among those of our profession 
_ the world over. It is doubtful whether any but the youngest of 
us will live to see again prospects as alluring and encouraging 
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for international friendship and sympathy among veterinarians 
of all nations as obtained prior to this great international calamity. 
Coming close after the beginning of the Great War followed 


_ the sudden outbreak of aphthous fever in our own country. So 


sudden and so virulent was the attack that within the space of a 
few weeks the disease made its appearance in no less than twenty- 


three of our principal cattle-raising States. This plague, so 
_ dreaded among stock breeders, bid fair to become an international 


calamity, and it was necessary to mobilize promptly all available 
forces to check it. A large proportion of the membership of our 
association comes from the United States Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, the Health of Animals and Livestock Branches, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Dominion of Canada, and those interested 
in State and Provincial Livestock Sanitary control work. Prac- 
tically all such members and many others from the field of private 
practice were called upon to assist in the work of controlling and 
eradicating the disease, or to render national service in various 
ways in the European War. The work was so important and the 
call for assistance from our membership so extensive that it was 
deemed wise to cancel our annual meeting, which had been exten- 
sively advertised to be held in New Orleans the last week in 
December. As was true with the International Veterinary Con-_ 
gress, so it was with the American Veterinary Medical Associa- | 


tion, that this course was decided upon after all preparations were 


-as the United States Bureau of Animal Industry. With the aid 
of this Bureau, helped by hundreds of other men from our pro- 


completed. The disappointment fell especially heavy upon the _ 


local Committee of Arrangements, which in both cases had spent 
much time, money and effort in preparation. This is the first time 
in the history of the American Veterinary Medical Association, 
extending over a period of fifty years, that an annual meeting 
has been lost. By tremendous effort, courageous action and intel-_ 
ligent co-operation between the nation and the States the disease 
was mastered, although the struggle required seven months’ time — 
and an expenditure of nine million dollars. It was fortunate for 
the country that we have such an efficient and well organized body — 


fession, most satisfactory results were attained. A more stu-— 


_ pendous task was never undertaken by our profession, nor has 
_work by the profession been more fruitful in splendid results. © 
_ Criticism there was of our methods, of course. There always is. 
But the results speak for themselves. We can complacently ask 
_ whether our critics could have done better in the same time with 
- other methods and with our handicaps. 
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While the Federal Bureau pursued a wise course and should 
receive nothing but the highest praise, the same cannot be said of 
all the States. It is true they did what they could, but owing to 
lack of intelligent legislation, adequate appropriation and efficient 
organization, the work of eradication was beset with obstacles 
that prolonged the fight and made it more costly in the end. In 
many cases the State laws were absurdly inadequate. In many 
States the veterinarians were not so organized as to furnish the 
best and most efficient co-operation with the Federal forces. The 
burden, then, in some States was borne by the Bureau far more 
than in others. Few of the States have contributed money in the 
encouragement of veterinary education and hardly any have 
appropriated funds sufficient properly to study or to handle dis- 
eases of animals. When we realize what could be done to 
save livestock by the education of trained men, by proper legis- 
lation and by the appropriation of adequate funds to prevent, 
control and eradicate disease, and how vast is the monetary loss 
suffered annually through neglect on the part of the State govern- 
ments, we wonder that the owners of livestock have not insisted 
that their interests be more carefully safeguarded by the legis- 
latures of the several States. ae 

And now while this outbreak of disease is fresh in our minds, 
a glance back over the history of the never-ending combat with 
animal diseases in this country may not alone be of interest but 
of value in emphasizing our shortcomings and our achievements. 

Before taking up the discussion from an historic standpoint of 
State legislation, let us by way of appreciation say a word about 
the Federal Government. The Federal Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry was created in the Department of Agriculture by Act of 
Congress, approved May 29, 1884. The late and deeply lamented 
Dr. D. E. Salmon was appointed the first chief of the Bureau. 
He gave twenty-one of the best years of his life in organizing and 
developing the work of the Bureau. During his incumbency 
much was accomplished that is of permanent ‘value to the live- 
stock interests of the country and to our citizens in general. 
Among the many important things accomplished during his term 
of service might be mentioned the extermination of contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia, one of the worst cattle plagues known; the 
mystery in reference to the cause and prevention of Texas Fever 
was made clear; the establishment of a federal meat inspection 
not surpassed by any in the world; the instituting of a system of 
inspection of animals intended for export; quarantine and inspec- 
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tion of imported animals and. a thorough system of scientific 
investigation of animals’ diseases and their probable effect upon 
public health. Let us ever cherish the good work done by Dr. 
Salmon. Fortunately, the work of the Bureau carried on so long 
and faithfully by him was, on his removal, placed in competent 
hands, whereby its healthy progress has continued. 

Not so much can be said for another branch of our national 
service. It is hard to understand why the Federal Bureau of 
Animal Industry has become so efficiently organized while the 
Army Veterinary Service remains so antiquated and inefficient. 

Coming now to State legislation, we notice that in most cases 
the first attempt to suppress an outbreak of disease among animals 
was made locally. No effort was made, it is almost safe to say 
not thought of, to use the broader, vaster and more efficient pow- 
ers of the State or National government. From time to time in 
some of the older States acts were passed allowing certain things 
to be done locally by way of preventing the spread of disease. In 
the East cattle and horses were the object of the greatest care at 
first; in the West sheep first, then cattle. 

Most of the State Boards or Commissions have been estab- 
lished within the last twenty years. One of the earliest was, 
strange to say, the State of Colorado, which established a Veter- 
inary “Sanitary Board in 1885. Of course, other States had estab- 
lished Boards of Agriculture earlier than 1885, but the specific 
establishment of machinery to fight diseases of animals was made 
in only a few States prior to Colorado. Iowa provided in 1884 
for a Veterinary Surgeon; Kansas for Sheep Inspector in 1883 ; 
Maryland for a Veterinary Inspector in 1885 and for a livestock 
Sanitary Board in 1886. In Massachusetts, up to 1862, the work 
was local. In that year a Cattle Commission was provided for, 
which by the acts of 1885, 1889, 1902 and 1912 became ultimately 
the Department of Animal Industry. Michigan provided in 1885 
for a Livestock Sanitary Commission; Minnesota for a Board 
the same year, and Montana for a Territorial Veterinary Surgeon. 
New Jersey provided for local inspection in 1861. New York, 
with all her vast resources, did practically nothing as a State until 
1878, when the Governor was given powers now wielded by the 
3ureau of Veterinary Service. Rhode Island as early as 1860 
had a Board of Commissioners with limited powers. Vermont 
in 1880 had a Board of Cattle Commissioners, which by various 
changes has become the Livestock Commissioner (1913). Wis- 
consin, which legislated as early as 1852 for sheep and 1867 for 
horses provided in 1885 for the office of State Veterinarian; and 
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even Wyoming—typical then of the wild and woolly West, 
had by the Act of 1882 a Territorial Veterinarian. 

Taking them by States and not chronologically the various 
State Boards or offices with their names were formed as follows: 
In each case it is a Livestock Sanitary Board unless otherwise 
indicated: Alabama, 1907; Arizona, 1897; Arkansas, 1905 
(Veterinary Department, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
then, 1907, as the Board of Control of that Department) ; Cali- 
fornia, 1899 (State Veterinarian); Colorado, 1885 and 1908 
(State Veterinary Sanitary Board); Connecticut, 1871 (State 
Board of Agriculture, then, 1895, Commissioners on Domestic 
Animals); Delaware, 1893 (State Board of Agriculture and 
State Veterinarian) ; Florida, 1909 (State Board of Health) ; 
Georgia, 1910 (State Veterinarian) ; Idaho, 1905; Illinois, 1887 
(Board of Livestock Commissioners and State Veterinary Sur- 
geon) ; Indiana, 1901 (State Veterinarian) ; Iowa, 1884 (State 
Veterinary Surgeon); Kansas, 1883 (Sheep Inspector, 1901- 
1905, Livestock Sanitary Commissioners); Kentucky, 1893 
(State Board of Health, then, 1910, State Livestock Sanitary 
Board and County Livestock Inspectors); Louisiana, 1894 
(Livestock Sanitary Commission, but name changed in 1908) ; 
Maine (State of Maine Cattle Commission, then, 1911, Livestock 
Sanitary Commission) ; Maryland, 1885 (Veterinary Inspector, 
then in 1886 and 1888 Board) ; Massachusetts, 1912 (Depart- 
ment of Animal Industry) ; Michigan, 1885 (Livestock Sanitary 
Commission); Minnesota, 1885; Mississippi, 1908; Missouri, 
1887 (State Veterinary Surgeon under the State Board of Agri- 
culture) ; Montana, 1885 (Territorial Veterinary Surgeon, then, 
1887, Stock Commissioners, 1907 Board); Nebraska, I9o01 
(State Veterinary Surgeon, 1913, Board); Nevada, 1895, 
(State Board of Health, 1905, State Veterinarian 1907, State 
Sheep Commission); New Hampshire, 1891 (State Board of 
Cattle Commissioners); New Jersey, 1886 (State Board of 
Health); New Mexico, 1889 (Cattle Sanitary Board, 1897, 
Sheep Sanitary Board) ; New York, 1878 (Governor as sole in- 
strument, then, 1893, Commissioner of Agriculture, then, 1901, 
Bureau of Veterinary Service—Chief Veterinarian,. etc.,) ; 
North Carolina, 1889, 1901 (Commissioner of Agriculture) ; 
North Dakota, 1887 (District Veterinarians, 1895, Chief State 
Veterinarian, 1891, Sheep Inspectors, 1907, Board) ; Ohio, be- 
fore 1888 (Board of Livestock Commissioners, 1902, State 

3oard of Agriculture—with State Veterinarian, 1913, Agricul- 


tural Commission) ; Oklahoma, 1897 (Livestock Sanitary Com- 
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mission, 1901, reformed, 1907, State Board of Agriculture) ; 
Oregon, 1891 (Domestic Animals Commission, 1907 Board of 
Sheep Commissioners, 1909, State Board of Health, 1911, 
Board); Pennsylvania, 1895; Rhode Island, 1860 (Board of 
Commissioners, 1892, State Board of Agriculture); South 
Carolina, 1890 (State Board of Agriculture); South Dakota, 
1887 (State Veterinary Surgeon, 1905, 1909, 1913, Board) ; 
Tennessee, 1885 (Livestock Sanitary Commission; 1893, State 
Veterinarian appointed by the State Board of Health, Igo, 
State Livestock Inspector, 1913, State Veterinarian with Com- 
missioner of Agriculture and County Board of Health) ; Texas, 
1893 (Livestock Sanitary Commission—appoints State Veter- 
inarian) ; Utah, 1898 (Dairy and Food Commission, 1903, Sheep 
Commissioners, 1907, Horse Commissioners, 1909, State Veter- 
inarian, 1911, State Department of Livestock) ; Vermont, 1880, 
1902, 1906, 1911, Board of Cattle Commissioners, 1892, State 
Board of Agriculture, 1913, Livestock Commissioner); Vir- 
ginia, 1896, 1903 (Board of Control of the Experiment Station 
of the Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1908, 
Board); Washington, 1895 (State Veterinarian); West Vir- 
ginia, 1891, 1897 (State Board of Agriculture) ; Wisconsin, 
1885 (State Veterinarian (Governor), 1901, Board) ; Wyoming, 
1882 (Territorial Veterinarian, 1899, State Board of Sheep 
Commissioners ). 

Coming to another phase of our legislation, let us dwell for 
a moment on the laws governing the standards of efficiency set 
for those who—and who alone—are able to carry on this battle 
intelligently—that is to say, the members of the noble profession 
of veterinary medicine. Out of the entire number of States but 
twenty-six, or two more than half, provided for an educational 
qualification for veterinarians. The earliest States to legislate 
on this subject were New York (1886), Wisconsin (1887), 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania (1889). During the decade from 
1890 to 1900 but three States were added to these: Ohio (1894), 
North Dakota (1895), and Virginia (1896). In the next five 
years but one more fell into line—Iowa in 1900. From 1900 to 
1905, Connecticut (1905), Maine (1905), Missouri (1905), 
North Carolina (1903) and Tennessee (1905) joined their 
sisters. Since 1905 progress has been more rapid and there have 
been as many new States added to this list as there were before, 
namely, California (1911), Georgia (1908), Idaho (1913), 
Kansas (1907), Michigan (1907), Montana (1913), Oklahoma 
(1913), Rhode Island (1909), South Dakota (1909), Texas 
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(1911), Utah (1907), Vermont (1912) and Washington 
( 1907 ). 

Leaving the consideration of the laws governing animal 
hygiene and the practice of veterinary medicine in the Dominion 
of Canada and other countries represented in our membership 
to those more familiar with local conditions, even a slight study 
of the diversified legislation scattered through forty-eight States 
discloses the great inaptitude with which the problems have been 
approached. Powers grudgingly given, jealously curtailed, 
ignorantly divided and weakened, spell a tale through the years 
of futility, ignorance and sordid greed. With great problems 
to solve, with great issues to be met, with great obstacles to be 
overcome, with great results offered for the taking—with all 
these things throughout our many States these many years— 
what are the results—a mass of incoherent, unsystematic, in- 
sufficient legislation, lacking in homogeneity and wanting in 
uniformity. Instead of co-operation between and among the 
States to eradicate disease among our domestic animals, ‘there 
have been nothing but indifference and well-nigh hostility. One 
State has recognized another only so far as to suspect it of 
harboring disease within its borders and to erect against it a 
Chinese wall of inhibited importation. Instead of systematic co- 
operation with resulting efficiency and economy of administra- 
tion we practically prolong the struggle against disease by a nar- 
row insularity of feeling and action. When the day dawns in 
this grand nation of ours whereon one State will fight shoulder 
to shoulder with her sister States against the dreaded foes of 
animals, then, and not until then, will the solution of the problem 
be in sight. Far better were it if the Federal Government were 
allowed a free hand from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from 
Canada to the Gulf than the present crude and bungling and 
chaotic legislation and administration. It is true that one State 
has problems to solve that the others do not have—that the great 
diversity of our climate and of our soil complicate the question 
to an extraordinary degree; but for all that, let us urge upon the 
lawmakers in all of our States to recognize disease as a common 
foe to be fought with might and main—not singly, but in a hearty 
co-operation, if the years to come are to note any advance in the 
struggle. 

It seems as though these problems are for our profession 
and our association to solve. The task is great, the obstacles 
many, but what gratifying results lie at the end of the work! 
Education alone can do it—education of the individual, educa- 
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tion of officials, education of legislatures. Awaken the States 
to a realization of the immense annual loss and the intuition of 
the average man will do the rest. 

It will require an heroic effort on the part of the officers and 
members of this association to maintain the healthy growth and 
progress that has been so characteristic of the past. We should 
aim to do more. For some time it has been felt that the magni- 
tude and importance of the work of the association has grown 
beyond the scope of the constitution and by-laws under which 
it was organized. The time appears ripe for re-organization. 
This work is of vast importance and all moves should be 
thoughtfully, cautiously and intelligently made. For several 
years the committee on re-organization has been considering the 
subject. Plans were submited at our last meeting. The further 
deliberations of the committee will be presented at this meeting 
and it is hoped that some definite action may be taken to bring 
about the re-organization as rapidly as safety will permit. 

Let us consider also plans for publishing our annual report 
and see if it is not possible to make a more satisfactory and 
economical arrangement. Under the present plan each annual 
report costs the Association about $5,000. Would it not be 
cheaper and more useful to publish the report in the form of a 
bulletin? This would bring about a saving in the distribution of 
announcements. A large portion of the expense of the publication 
might be defrayed by revenues incidental to the publication. 

The American Veterinary Medical Association has rendered 
valuable service in the past in developing veterinary science. 
Education is the foundation of our profession. The schools 
should continue to receive our most careful consideration, and 
the meritorious work undertaken by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry in classifying these institutions and bringing them up to 
a prescribed standard of efficiency should be heartily endorsed 
and carried still further by this Association. We should not be 
satisfied till each of them maintains a standard of at least four- 
years-high-school entrance requirements and four standard 
academic years of professional training. When our ranks are 
filled with men that have been equipped with a thorough educa- 
tion, it may be possible to get the recognition that our profession 
deserves. 

We have done much in the past, let us resolve to do more in 
the future. Then, when the work is done, when the results 
come in abundance we can rest content that we have done our 
duty and have done it to the fullest measure. (Appiause. ) 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 
> 


More than fifty years have elapsed since the organization 
of this association; a half century that has witnessed greater 
progress in all lines of human endeavor than has any century 
in the written history of the world. It is probable that our 
profession has kept pace with this wonderful change, yet the 
American Veterinary Medical Association is to-day working on 
practically the same lines it did when it was organized fifty-two 
years ago. 

Fifty years ago there were few if any veterinary associations 
and the American Veterinary Medical Association supplied that 
need. To-day practically all of the states and provinces have 
associations. Many of them have district associations and there 
are also scores of county or similar local associations. These 
have their own important field of usefulness, quite different 
than that of the American Veterinary Medical Association. 

There is a great and growing need for work along national 
and international lines. The outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis- 
eases has stimulated public interest in the question of the pro- 
ecting the great live-stock interests of all North America that 
means so much to the welfare of the people. The interests of the 
veterinarian and the stockman are inseparable. 

There is a growing demand for better trained veterinarians, 
and one state at least has enacted laws requiring the state and 
assistant state veterinarians to be graduates of colleges recog- 
nized by this association. The public naturally and properly 
looks to the American Veterinary Medical Association not only 
to set the standards of qualifications for veterinarians but to be 
the leading spirit in everything pertaining to our profession. 
This association should assume this responsibility and leadership. 

I would recommend that this association be incorporated. 
It will probably cost from $50.0¢e to $75.00 for incorporation and 
attorney fees. Good business practice would demand that this 
be done at once. 

The publication of the proceedings of this association now 
requires a large volume and the expense of publication is great 
with no financial return. I recommend that the proceedings of 
this association be published in a monthly official journal. Such 
journal would greatly increase the influence and standing of 
this association and if properly carried out would prove a source 
of revenue. 

A journal of this kind would not only afford an opportunity 
of keeping the members in touch with one another and with 
problems of importance to the profession, but it would officially 
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represent this association before the laity and other associations 
having interests similar to or related to ours. 

So far as I can determine, there is no other association the 
size of this, that is national or international in character but that 
publishes an official journal. 

In discussing this subject with some of tine staff of the jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association, they called attention 
to the perfunctory work and relatively small influence of that 
association before it published an official journal. When an 
official journal was established the American Medical Associa- 
tion grew rapidly in size and influence. It has been estimated 
that with an official journal the membership of our association 
could be doubled in two years. 

Only those who have had the experience realize how little 
there is at present to keep up an interest in the association, to 
attract new members or bind the members of this association 
together. There are the annual meeting, the published proceed- 
ings and the notices to pay their dues. 

During the past two years form letters have been sent out 
to all members every few months. 
in keeping up interest in the association. Your secretary has 
also had the opportunity of attending a number of veterinary 
association meetings in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, [IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Missouri, Iowa, Alabama, Nebraska and Kansas, 
without expense to the association and I think that the oppor- 
tunity to present the advantages of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association has been helpful to all. 

A change has been made in the method of receipting for dues 
paid. Instead of returning the receipted statement, a regular 
printed detachable receipt is now used, as the receipt stub fur- 
nishes an additional check on the accounts. 

A special effort has been made to collect delinquent dues. 
Statements have been sent on which have been stamped “ second,” 
“third” and “ fourth notice’ and “ don’t forget.” These have 
been fairly successful. 

The amount of outstanding dues has been reduced to about 
one-half that reported two years ago at this time. 

It is probable that the greater portion of this can be collected. 
The amount received by the secretary during the past two years 
to August 20th, 1915, is as follows: 
Dues 
Application for membership 
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There is before the association an amendment to raise the 
dues from $3.00 to $5.00 per year that should receive your 
careful consideration. The financial report that is presented by 
the treasurer to the annual meeting may convey a wrong impres- 
sion as to the state of the treasury. You must bear in mind that 


' this report is made just after the dues have been paid and before 


any of the expenses for the year have been paid. Your officers 
have personally assumed the responsibility for some three thou- 
sand dollars on account of the last published proceedings. The 
total expense of publishing and distributing the 1913 proceedings 
being about $4,500.00. Knowing something of the task involved 
in collecting the $3.00 dues, I hesitate to recommend the increase 
but if the association is to grow and meet the demands as it 
should, more funds are needed. 

I would recommend that all resolutions appropriating money 
be first referred to the Finance Committee for their approval. 
- Your secretary has tried to give careful conservative attention 
to the affairs of the association and in doing so has been some- 

_what embarrassed by acting contrary to a vote of this associa- 
tion, but the condition of the treasury made it necessary. 

Two years ago the association voted to have the report of 
the committee on Veterinary Anatomical Nomenclature printec 
and distributed to all memebrs of the association before the an- 
nual meeting. This report which had been carefully prepared 
by the committee consisted of sixty-two typewritten pages of 
Latin anatomical names and republishing those names printed on 
pages one hundred and ninety-two to two hundred and twenty- 
five of the 1913 report. As the Secretary did not wish to take 
the responsibility and asked the Executive Committee to decide 
the matter. Considering all the circumstances the Executive 
Committee decided not to publish this complete committee report 
in advance of the general report. 

This association should decide whether papers already pre- 
sented publicly should be given a place on our program and also 
whether or not papers presented before this association should 
not become the property of this association for first publication 
only in the official proceedings. 

Another important matter that should receive your consid- 
eration is a Committee on Program. At the present time the 
Secretary is responsible for this. In the present occasion he 
has the great help of the directors of the sections who have taken | 
most of the responsibility. There may be cases when some indi- 
viduals wish to take advantage of the association to exploit cer-— 
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tain subjects for selfish purposes. All papers to be presented 
before this association should first be submitted to a Committee 
on Program for approval. Such a committee should also decide 
the policy as to the general character of the program to be pre- 
sented and thus relieve the Secretary of a portion of the responsi- 
bility that is now his alone. 

This association has received through the Honorable Secre- 
tary of State for the United States of North America an invita- 
tion to send one or more delegates to the Second Pan-American 
Scientific Congress to be held in Washington, D. C., December 
27th, 1915, to January 8th, 1916. At the request of your Sec- 
retary the committee having charge of the preparation of the 
program has arranged to have the subject of the control of trans- 
missible diseases of animals placed on the program. This is an 
important subject particularly to the Latin-American countries. 

I would recommend that one or more delegates be sent to this 
Congress. The American Pharmaceutical Association also asked 
this association to send a delegate. Dr. Milks, who was ap- 
pointed by President Marshall will report at this meeting. 

There is a rapidly growing tendency toward a closer rela- 
tion between the various national and international scientific 
associations and I would recommend that this association make 
provision to extend invitations to other associations that may be 
interested in some phase of our work, to send delegates to our 
annual meetings and that we also send delegates to other asso- 
ciations the work of which we are somewhat interested in some 
phase. Such an arrangement will broaden our work, and influ- 
ence and stimulate the growth of more intimate and friendly 
relations and prove mutually helpful. 

The Rockland County (New Y ork) Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation has requested this association to adopt officially some 
distinctive emblem for the veterinary profession similar to the 
red cross in human medicine. Such an emblem could be attached 
to vehicles or worn as a pin. They suggested the blue cross. 
This idea has been on request presented by me to the Missouri 
Valley Veterinary Association, the Illinois and Missouri Veteri-. 
nary Medical Associations and has been favorably received. 

I recommend the adoption of such an emblem and also of an 
official pin, badge or button for the members of this association. 
Suggestions regarding these are also submitted. 

The following members have gone on the honor roll after 
twenty-five years continuous membership: 

In 1914—Drs. Cooper Curtice, H. P. Eves, G. D. Fair, A. 
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D. Melvin, and in 1915—Drs. H. B. Ambler, A. H. Baker, C. A. 
Cary, Rk. W. Hickman, Geo. A. Johnson, C. D. McMurdo, W. 
H. Richards, Walter Show, Sesco Stewart, H. N. Waller, F. E. 
White. 

RESIGNED. 

Barnett, Jos. A., Edwardsville, Ill. Belaire, Geo. H., Pem- 
broke, Can. Bretz, S. E., Nevada, Ohio. Brown, Chas. W., 
Berkeley, Cal. Fry, E. S., Naperville, Ill. Hope, J. G., U. St. 
Yds., Chicago, Ill. Mossie, J., Kingston, Ont., Can. Morrison, 
Wm., Los Angeles, Cal. 

DECEASED. 


Archer, John B., Spencer, Ind. Bridge, Francis, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Devoe, W.S., Philadelphia, Pa. Kolb, Ed. L., Roches- 
ter, Minn. Koto, Paul C., Forrest City, La. Leffingweil, M. D., 
Austin, Minn. Mumma, Ed. W., Lexington, Ky. Nicholson, 
John W., Chicago, Ill. Osgood, F. H., Boston, Mass. Parker, 
Chas. D., Monticello, Minn. Paxon, H. D., Chicago, Ill. Pat- 
ton, D. W., Omaha, Nebr., May 27th, 1914. Brown, Art. C., 
San Francisco, Cal. Robertson, James, November 26th, 1913. 
Richardson, Francis T., Fallon, Nevada. Salmon, D. E., Butte, 
Mont. Small, Antony. W., Hayward, Cal. Stults, Clinton L., 
Ft. Worth, Tex., B. A. I. Sugden, B. A., Montreal, Can. Cook, 
Louis P., Cincinnati, Ohio. Dryden, Wm. A., Columbus, In- 
diana. Smith, Henry S., Albion, Mich. Walrod, Geo., Storm 
Lake, Iowa. McHenry, Walter, Marion Center, Pa. 


MISSING. 


Burns, Geo. H., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. Hammond, R. R., 
Cherokee, Ia. Lender, Chas. A., Morgantown, W. Va. 
McClosky, Jas. A., Philadelphia, Pa. Potter, Geo. E., Pittsburg, 
Pa. Ralston, W. E., Pullman, Wash. Stephens, S. H., Nor- 
wood, Ohio. Thurston, Warren B., Mara, Minn. Wallace, Wm. 
B., Marion, Ind. Wundle, Thos. T., Oxnard, Cal. 


COMMUNICATIONS MAILED. 


During the past two years 17,000 pieces of first-class mail 
have been sent out from the Secretary’s office and one thousand 
postal cards—not including return-vote postal cards. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank the members of the association 
for their cordial assistance, that has been so helpful and has been 


Respectfully submitted, 
N. S. Mayo, Secretary. 
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REPORT OF TREASURER. 
4 
. 


RECEIPTS FOR 1913, ’14, ’I5. 
1913. 


Sept. 5, Balance in bank as per last report...................0. «$3,162 23 
Sept. 5, Received from C. J. Marshall, Secretary............... 55 00 
Sept. 5, Received from C. J. Marshall, Secretary............... 40 00 
Dec. 25, Received from N. S. Mayo, Secretary.................. 1,801 25 
1914. 
Jan. 3, Received from N. S. Mayo, Secretary.................. 97 00 
May 5, Received from N. S. Mayo, Secretary.................. 700 00 
July 1, Received from N. S. Mayo, Secretary... 400 00 
Sept. 18, Received from N. S. Mayo, Secretary.................. 1,700 00 
Nov. 26, Received from N. S. Mayo, Secretary................5. 1,200 00 
Dec. 8, Received from N. S. Mayo, Secretary................:- 1,000 00 
1915. 
Tan. 2, Received from N. S. Mayo, Secretary.................. 611 39 
Feb. 28, Received from N. S. Mayo, Secretary.................. 350 00 
May 14, Received from N. S. Mayo, Secretary.................. 400 00 
Aug. 7, Received from N. S. Mayo, Secretary.................. 874 70 


$12,391 57 


DISBURSEMENTS FOR I9QI3, 
1913. 


Sept. 5, To M. P. Ravanel, Madison, Wis., for expenses to New 

Sept. 5, To Chas. F. Roberts, New Haven. Conn., for steno- 

graphic services in reporting New York meeting 


Sept. 11, To C. J. Marshall, Philadelphia, Pa., for stenographic 

work, stamps, telegrams and salary................. 570 03 
Sept. 11, To Clarissa B. Coburn. Philadelphia, Pa., for steno- 

graphic services, by C. J. Marshall, Secretary....... 54 60 
Sept. 11, To Johnson & Prince, Philadelphia, Pa., for duplicating 

letters, by C. J. Marshall, Secretary................ 4 10 
Sept. 11, To Tohn S. Pollard, Providence, R. L, for expenses as 

Secretary, 36 
Sept. 11, To J. D. Fair, Millersburg, Ohio, for expenses as 

Resident Secretary, 1018-13. 10 81 
Sept. 11, To R. P. Marsteller, College Station, Texas, for ex- 

penses as Resident Secretary, 1912-13.............. 4 00 
Sept. 11, To David F. Fox, Sacramento, Cal., for expenses as 

Resident Secretary, II 25 
Sept. 11, To T. FE. Newsom, Fort Collins, Colo., for expenses as 

Io 00 
Sept. 11, To W. W. Dimock, Ames, Iowa, for expenses as Resi- 

7 31 
Sept: 11, To J. F. DeVine, Goshen, N. Y., for expenses as Resi- 

Sept. 11, To F. H. Mackie, Baltimore, Md., for expenses as Resi- 

Sept. 11, To J. T. Seely, Seattle, Wash., for expenses as Resi- 

Sept. 11, To C. C. Clarke. Washington, D. C., for typewriting 

Sept. 15, To Hon. E. C. Snider, Washington, D. C., for expenses 
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Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


a 

i : Sept. me To Robert W. Ellis, New York, N. Y., for cablegram 
to Dr. A. Liautar i, Paris, 
. _ Sept. 15, To Francis S. Alley, Nashua, N. H., for expenses as 
Sept. 15, To F. F. Brown, Kansas City, Mo., for expenses as 
Sept. 15, To W. Dean Wright, Portland, Wash., for expenses as 
Sept. 15, To Samuel H. Burnett, Ithaca, N. Y., expenses as 
Sept. 15, To G. W. Dumphy, Detroit, Mich., for expenses as 
member Committee on College Investigation........ 
Sept. 15, To E. B. Ackerman, Brooklyn, N. Y., for expenses as 
member Committee on 
Sept. 26, To Septicus Sisson, Columbus, Ohio, for expenses on 


account of Committee on Revision of Veterinary 
Amatomical 
10, To David Cochran, New York, N. Y., for expenses 
incurred at Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting........... 
23, To John W. Spence, Philadelphia, Pa., for stationery, 
23, To W. Horace Hoskins, Philadelphia, Pa., for one- 
— appropriation for use of Committee on Legis- 
23, To Caldwell-Sites Co., Roanoke, Va., for stationery and 
23, To M. H. Reynolds, St. Paul, Minn., for expenses as 
member Committee on College Investigation........ 
23, To M. H. Reynolds, St. Paul, Minn., for expenses as 
member Committee on College Investigation........ 
23, To Louise Strychllemer, Columbus, Ohio, for steno- 
graphic services, by Dr. Sisson............sscceeee. 
23, To Elizabeth A. Murphy, Detroit, Mich., for steno- 
graphic services for Committee on College Investiga- 


23, To Miss C. J. Crawford, Blacksburg, Va., for steno- 
23, To Samuel D. Holt, Philadelphia, Pa., for engrossing 
Honorary Membership Certificates................. 
3, To F. H. Schneider, Philadelphia, Pa., for expenses as 
3, To Chas. F. Roberts, New Have, Conn., for expenses 
and services in suit against Association............ 


. 23, To Clarissa B. Coburn. Philadelphia, Pa., for steno- 


graphic work, by C. J. Marshall. 


. 23, To American Journal Veterinary Medicine. Chicago, IIL, 


for 250 reprints “ New Committees A. V. M. A.”.. 


. 23, To N. S. Mayo, Secretary, Chicago, IIll., for stamps, 


expressage, printing and salary for two months..... 


. 23, To R. P. Lyman, Lansing, Mich., for amount naid F. W. 


Chamberlain, for assistance in preparing Minutes for 


. 23, To Kenfield-Leach, Printers, Chicago, IIl., for envelopes 


. 23, To Chas. F. Roberts, New Haven, Conn.. for 56 folios, 


Proceedings of the Fiftieth Annual Meeting........ 


. 23, To Title Guarantee & Suretv Co., Washington, D. C., 


for premium on Secretarv’s bond...............++. 


. 13, To Williams Printing Co., Nashville, Tenn., for 1,500 


copies Treasurer’s Report... 


Il 15 


I2 50 
j 95 
= 23 66 
4 | 6 00 
a | 53 50 
100 00 
779 40 
250 00 
I 57 
7 95 
[ : 5 25 
| 24 50 
f i Oct. 
I2 75 
i), Oct. 
ae 10 00 
| 15 90 
21 40 
Nov 
Nov 
2 50 


To G. R. White, Nashville, Tenn., for expenses as 


Treasurer to September 1, 19013...........ccccesses 
To John W. Spence, Philadelphia, Pa., for stationery 
and printing, by C. J. Marshall... 
—— & Prince, Philadelphia, Pa., for duplicating 


To Geo. H. Glover, Fort Collins, Colo., for postage, etc. 


, To G. E. Noble, Boise, Idaho, for expenses as Resident 


To Chas. F. Roberts, New Haven, Conn., for balance 
due on stenographic services, New York Meeting.... 
To C. J. Marshall, Philadelphia, Pa., for expenses as 
To A. J. Tupa, St. Paul, Minn., for stenographic 
services, Committee on College Investigation........ 
To A. W. Goldsmith, Philadelphia, Pa., for card cases.. 


To W. J. Coates, New York, N. Y., for floral wreath 
To Kenfield-Leach Co., Chicago, Ill., for stationery, by 
To M. H. becncbiia St. Paul, Minn., for expenses as 
member Committee on College Inv estigation 
To J. R. Mohler, Washington, D. C., for postage and 
expressage on Annual 
To Abbott Alkaloidal Co., Chicago, IIl., for multigraph- 
To N. S. Mayo, Chicago, Ill., for expressage, stamps, 


To Conrad Hoffman, Rockville, Md., for fees and dues 


To Kenfield-Leach Co., Chicago, IIl., for envelopes and 
To N. S. Mayo, Chicago, IIl., for salary............... 
To M. H. Reynolds, St. Paul, Minn., for expenses as 
member Committee on College Investigation........ 
To E. B. Ackerman, Brooklyn, N. Y., for expense as 
member Committee on 
To Isabel McNeal, Columbus, Ohio. for typewriting re- 
port Committee on Anatomical Nomenclature....... 
To John W. Spence, Philadelphia, Pa., for 500 letter- 


To Kenfield-Leach Co., Chicago, Ill., for printing state- 
ments and application 
To Frank G. Atwood, New Haven, Conn., for fees and 
To Kenfield-Leach Co., Chicago, IIL, for 3,000 applica- 
To N. S. Mayo, Chicago, Ill., for stamps and circular 
To S. A. McQueen & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for mount- 
ing 20 medals and engraving brass plates... ........ 
To John W. Spence. Philadelphia, Pa., for stationery 
To Frank A. Ingram, Hartford, Conn., for fees and 
To Charles Schmitt, Dodgeville, Wis., for fees and dues 
To N. S. Mayo, Chicago, Ill., for two months’ salary 


8 00 4 
16 50 
4 50 
2 30 7 


Dec. 
: J Dec. I: 
Dec. 1, : 
Dec, 
Dec. 
8 00 
1914. 
Jan. ¢ 
6 
Jan. §& 473 
152 14 
Jan. 
33. 38 
Jan. §& 82 50 
Jan. §& 4 
Jan. & 
128 35 
12 92 
Jan. 12 
662 00 
175 
Jan. 28 
| voll 
Jan, 2S, 
8 00 
Jan. 28 
3 25 
Tan. 28 100 0O 
Feb. 11 
Feb. 11 
Feb. 11 q 
Feb. 11 
5 25 
Feb. 11 
14000 
May 6 
800 | 
I2 25 
May 6 a 
2500 
May 6 
75 0O 
May 6 
I2 00 
May 6 
8 00 «4 
May 6 
6 
: 100 00 
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IQI4. 
May 6, To D. McCuaig, McAdam Junction, N. B., for expenses 7 
May 6, To N. S. Mayo, Chicago, Ill., for stamps, envelopes, 
May 6, To Green, Stalkner & Lake, Reno, Nev., for stationery, | a 
by W. B. Mack, Resident Secretary................ 700, 
May 6, To L. H. Howard, Boston, Mass., for floral wreath (Dr. 
May 6, To Kenfield-Leach Co., Chicago, Ill., for 300 member- 
May 6, To N. S. Mayo, Chicago, IIl., for stenographic services, 
May 6, To N. S. Mayo, Chicago, IIl., for two months’ salary... 100 00 
May 6, To Wm. J. Dornan, Printer, Philadelphia, Pa., for 
partial payment on printing Proceedings............ 1,000 00 
May 6, To Kenfield-Leach Co., Chicago, Ill, for, by L. A. 
May 11, To State Trust Co., Nashville, Tenn., for cheque book.. 4 50 
May 11, To S. A. MacQueen & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for fram- 
ing two medals and engraving same................ 9 So 
Sept. 18, To Wm. J. Dornan, Printer, Philadelphia, Pa., for - 
partial payment on printing Proceedings............ 
Sept. 18, To Hull & Reeve, Washington, D. C., for services 
rendered Committee on Legislation................. 
Nov. 3, To Triple Printing Co., Chicago, Ill., for printing re- 
Nov. 3, To S. Sisson, Columbus, Ohio, for expense as member 
. Committee on Anatomical Nomenclature........... 
Nov. 3, To A. A. Etienne, Montreal, Canada, for expenses as 
Nov. 3, To Wm. J. Dornan, Philadelphia, Pa., for reprints 
Renort of Committee on Glanders................4. 
Nov. 3, To Wm. J. Dornan, Philadelphia, Pa., for balance due 
for printing Proceedings New York Meeting....... 
Nov. 3, To G. W. Mumphv, Rochester, Mich., for expense as 
member Committee on College Investigation........ 
Nov. 3, To Kenfield-Leach Co., Chicago, Ill., for printing, by 
Nov. 3, To J. T. Seelv. Seattle, Wash., for expenses as Resi- 
8 75 
Nov. 3, To Triple Printing Co., Chicago, Ill., for printing, by 
Nov. 3, To Tohn W. Spence, Philadelphia, Pa., for printing, by ; 
Nov. 3, To N. S. Mayo, Chicago, Ill., for cablegram to Sir 
Nov. 3, To A. M. Farrington, Washington, D. C., for floral =| 
desion (Dr. Salmon) 1000 
Nov. 3, To N. S. Mayo, Chicago, IIll., for postage, etc.......... 8015 
Nov. 11, To Abhott Alkaloidal Co., Chicago, I1l., for multigraph- - 
ing letters, by Secretary 
Nov. 11, To American Surety Co., New York, N. Y., for pre- 
Nov. 13, To the O’Donnell-Brunley Co., Chicago, IIl., for applica- ; 
Dec. 10, To Wm. T. Dornan, Philadelphia, Pa., for discount and 7 
Dec. 10, To R. R. Dyksta. Manhattan, Kansas, for expenses as 
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1914. 
Dec. 10, To John R. Mohler, Washington, D. C., for salary and 
expenses a5 Chairman Publication Committee...... 324 55 
Dec. 15, To Philadelpnia Flower Shop, Philadelphia, Pa., for 
codes 10 00 
Dec. 15, To A. H. Cheney, Polston, Mont., for expenses as Resi- 
Dec. 15, To M. A. Sherman, Chicago, Ill, for envelopes, by 
Dec. 19, To N. S. Mayo, Chicago, ILll., for salary as Secretary... 350 Oo 
Dec. 19, To M. H. Reynolds, St. Paul, Minn., for expenses as 
- member Committee on College Investigation........ 175 
Dec. 19, To M. A. Sherman, Chicago, Ill., for printing, by Secre- 
Dec. 28, To C. J. Marshall, Philadelphia, Pa., for 2,000 double 
Dec. 28, To Johnson & Prince, Philadelphia, Pa., for printing 
and addressing postal cards, by Dr. Marshall....... 12 II 
Dec. 23, To John W. Spence, Philadelphia, Pa., for letterheads, 
475 
I1QI5. 
Jan. 2, To N. S. Mayo, Chicago, Ill, for salary as Secretary... 200 00 
Jan. 2, To N. S. Mayo, Chicago, Ill., for stamps, stationery, etc. 50 17 
Jan. 13, To W. Horace Hoskins, Philadelphia, Pa., for expenses, 
on 250 00 
Feb. 5, To N. S. Mayo, Chicago, IIl., for stamps, stationery, etc. 63 QI 
Keb. 5, To M. A. Sherman & Son, Chicago, Ill., for printing, 
Feb. 5, To Geo. E. Ellis, St. Joseph, Mo., for fees and dues 
8 oo 
Feb. 5, To W. Horace Hoskins, Philadelphia, Pa., for expenses 
of Committee on Legislation..............ceeeeeeee 250 00 
Feb. 5, To R. P. Maisteller, College Station, Texas, for ex- 
penses as Resident I 15 
Feb. 5, To Abbott Alkaloidal Co., Chicago, Ill., for multigraph- 
Mar. 13, To Triple Printing Co., Chicago, Ill, for membership 
8 25 
Apr. 19, To M. A. Sherman & Sons, Chicago, Ill., for printing, 
stationery, by N. S. Mayo, Secretary............++- 30 00 
Apr. 19, To M. H. Reynolds, St. Paul, Minn., for expenses as 
Chairman Committee on College Investigation...... 140 4I 
Apr. 19, To D. M. Campbell, Evanston, Ill., for expenses as 
member Committee on College Investigation........ 39 82 
May 4, To W. Horace Hoskins, Philadelphia, Pa., for balance 
of appropriation due Committee on Legislation..... 39 75 
May 22, To N. S. Mayo, Chicago, IIl., for expenses incident to 
May 22, To N. S. Mayo, Chicago, IIl., for payment on salary.... 100 00 
May 24, To J. D. Fair, Millersburg, Ohio, for expenses as Resi- 
May 24, To Holmes County Farmer, Millersburg, Ohio, for sta- 
tionery, etc., by J. D. Fair, Resident Secretary...... 5 00 
May 29, To G. R. White, Nashville, Tenn., for incidental ex- __ 
penses as Treasurer to date......... 8 50 
June 16, To Frederick H. Schneider, Philadelphia, Pa., for ex- - 
penses as Resident 23 75 
June 16, To M. A. Sherman & Sons, Chicago, Ill., for printing 
application blanks, by N. S. Mayo, Secretary...... .  §@ 
June 26, To E. T. Baker, Moscow, Idaho, for expenses as Resi- 
dent Secretary 
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June 29, To D. McAlpine, Brockville, Canada, for expenses as 
July 12, To J. A. Kirnan, Boston, Mass., for expenses as Resi- 
dent Secretary of 175 
July 12, To D. M. Campbeil, Evanston, Ill., for “ad” in Journal 2 20 
Total expenditures, 1913-14-15............. $11,199 30 
$1,192 27 
Respectfully submitted, 


GeorceE R. Wuite, Treasurer, 


4 
OAKLAND, CALIForNIA, August 30, 1915. 


Finance Committee, American Veterinary Medical Association: 


GENTLEMEN—This certifies that G. R. White, Treasurer, has $1,192.27 on 
deposit at the State Bank & Trust Co. to the credit of the American Veter- 
inary Medical Association. 

H. VANTREASE, Asst. Cashier. 

Nashville, Tenn., August 20, 1915. 


ReEporT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


To the Officers and Members of the American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association: 


Your committee on finance have carefully examined and 


audited the books of the Secretary and Treasurer and find same 
to be correct as per card index 
the officers as submitted. 


and vouchers and the report of 


GeorGE H. Hart. 
F. H. SCHNEIDER. 
Geo. W. DuNPHY. 


REPORT OF LIBRARIAN. 


The report of the librarian covers the period from August 
1913 to August 1915 

The number of copies of the proceedings received with the 
number distributed and those now on hand is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


'06’07’08 ’og ‘II 713 


On hand or Rec’d.... 10 13 86 7 153 145 _ 251 63 432 
......... 3 I. ‘4 3 3 ‘9 7 625 96 


On hand Aug. 1, 1915 7 12 82 4 150 136 176 245 38 390 
It would seem that the number of copies returned unclaimed 
is entirely too large, and in order to remedy this each member 
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should see that his address, as placed in the hands of the secre- 
tary, 1s correct. 

The number of books sold is forty which is in excess of any 
past sales. There have been a few requests for the exchange of 
the proceedings for other books and periodicals, but as yet these 
requests have not been granted. 


Respectfully submitted, 
J. N. Frost, Librarian. 


(Report presented by secretary as the librarian was unable to 
attend the meeting. ) 


ig REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. _ 


Whereas, Through the foresight and generosity of John D. 
Rockefeller by means of the Rockefeller Foundation, an institute 
_ for research in disease in animals has been established, and its 
maintenance provided for in our country which is certain to be 
of immense value in the conservation of the live-stock interests 
not only of the United States but of the entire world; therefore 

Be it Resolved, That the A. V. M. A. recognizes its value 
and appreciates the generous act of Mr. Rockefeller. 

(Resolution was unanimously adopted.) 

Whereas, The live-stock interests of the country have recently 
been menaced by that serious animal plague, foot-and-month 
disease; and 

: Whereas, The methods adopted by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, U. S. Department of Agriculture in the control and eradi- 
cation of this disease, have succeeded in practically wiping out 
the infection; therefore 

Be it Resolved, That this association express its hearty com- 
mendation of the methods employed by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry in its monumental task of circumscribing the area of 
infection as much as possible and thereby aiding in the protec- 

tion of other sections of the country which, otherwise, must have 

_ shared in the general infection; and 

Be it Further Resolved, That in the opinion of this associa- 

tion the gratifying results obtained could not have been secured 

in the time by other means than those employed, nor under other 
authority than the Federal Bureau of Animal Industry as at 


(Which resolution was adopted.) | 


- a. 


Whereas, The 51st annual meeting (in 52d year) of the 
A. V. M. A. held in Oakland, California, has proved such an _ 
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features, but especially to the splendid efforts of the various 
local committees, and the hospitality of the good people generally ; 
therefore 

Be it Resolved, That the sincere thanks of this association 
be extended to all who in any way contributed to the success of 
the meeting; and 

Be it Further Resolved, That special thanks are due the press 

_ of Oakland for the large amount of space devoted each day to 

the deliberations of the association; and 

Be it Further Resolved, That an expression of appreciation 
and thanks is hereby tendered the management of the Hotel 
Oakland for its efforts toward the success of the meeting. 


Drs. DALRYMPLE, 

NELSON, 

NorTON, 

RUTHERFORD and 

SHEPARD, Chairman pro tem. 


F a unqualified success, due to the admirable location and other local 


- REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION AT THE A. V. M. A. 
MEETING AT OAKLAND, CAL., IQI5. 


The past two years have been ones of anxious expectancy 
terminating in the keenest disappointment in that our Army 
Veterinary Service bill failed both in the 62d and 63d Congresses. 

It is an unusual experience in the annals of Federal legisla- 
tion that a bill originating in the House and passing that body 
would fail in the Senate. Of exceptional record is the fact that 

a bill passing the House twice by unanimous consent, that such 
a bill would fail in the Senate after having been favorably recom- 
mended by the Senate Military Sub-Committee, then approved 
by the Senate Military Committee as a whole, yet such has been 
our experience. 

No calling of men, no profession ever put up a more public 

_ spirited fight for just recognition than was made under the direc- 
tion of your Committee through the membership of the associa- 

tion, and no effort ever achieved richer results, for it brought a 
direct action or implied support of every member of the House, 
exceeding more than three hundred and seventy-five members in 
number. 

I shall not attempt to go into the many details of this cam- 
paign, but to briefly record that your Committee sent forth dur- 
ing the 63d Congress, 8,800 reprints, 3,200 circulars, 7,854 bul- 
letin letters, 800 briefs of our claims and five hundred copies of 
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our bills. These various appeals going forth not in bulk but to 
individual members of the profession at the various stages of the 
progress of this legislation. 

At first thought one might be tempted to conclude that this 
was lost service, but as Chairman of your Committee I would 
count much of this work as gain in the great educational cam- 
paign your Committee has carried on. We did not consider in 
our efforts that we were to win by the fiat of any one man, any 
group of men nor by any methods that would cast one single 
reflection upon the profession, nor did we ever ask any member 
or friend to use his influence or make an appeal in any way than 
that our country owed this recognition to the profession and that 
we had suffered an injustice which we asked to be righted, and 
I am fully assured that the members of the 62d and 63d Con- : 
gresses felt fully convinced of the same. Your Committee feel 
deeply indebted to the loyal work done in every state of our fair 
land and rejoice that to-day there will be no greater service to be 
done in the House than to canvass carefully the new members 
elect, who were not in either the 62d or 63d Congresses. 


| Respectfully submitted, 
W. Horace Hoskins, Chairman. 


. REPORT OF THE SALMON MEMORIAL COMMITTEE. 


By Dr. W. Horace Hoskins, Acting Secretary, Annual Meeting of the 
A. V. M. A., Oakland, Cal., September, rgr5. 

Dr. Daniel Elmer Salmon was born at Mount Olive, Morris 
County, New Jersey, July 23rd, 1850 and died at Butte, Montana, 
August 30th, 1914, a little past 64 years of age. Passing the early 
part of his life on a farm he entered the public school, later the 
Chester Institute, Eastman Business College and completed his 
education at Cornell University. 

He was one of the first students at Cornell at its opening in 
1868 from which institution he received his veterinary degree 
of B.V.S. and a pupil of that venerable Professor of Veterinary 
Science “ James Law.” Some six months of his veterinary 
course was spent at the “Alfort Veterinary School” in France. 

In 1876 he received from Cornell the degree “ Doctor of Vet- 
erinary Medicine.” 

. His earliest work in the uplift of the profession was a course 
of lectures on Veterinary science at the University of Georgia 

in 1877. 
He was a pioneer worker for the Federal Government in 
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1878 in the study of the diseases of swine. In 1879 on the Con- 
tagious Pleuro-Pneumonia of Cattle staff where he was asso- 
ciated with his preceptor Prof. Law. Later under United States 
Commissioner of Agriculture LeDuc he took up the study of 
Texas Cattle fever. 

In 1883 under U. S. Commissioner of Agriculture Loring 
he established a Veterinary Division in the Department of Agri- 
culture which in 1884 became the Bureau of Animal Industry of 
which he became Chief, and held this post with the greatest hon- 
ors and distinction until Dec. Ist, 1905. 

After his retirement from the Federal service he accepted for 
a period of five years under the Government of Uruguay the 
duties of establishing a Veterinary Department at the University 
of Montevideo to build up animal industry in that country. 

Dr. Salmon was an honorary Associate of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons of Great Britain; Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science; chairman of 
the Committee on Animal Diseases and Animal Food of the 
American Health Association; ex-president and member of the 
executive committee of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation; member of the Washington Academy of Sciences and 
of various other bodies devoted to medical and general science. 
His writings of these subjects are well known and have been 
published in many languages. 

I count it one of the special privileges of my life to have had 
more than twenty-five years of my professional career linked 
closely with a like period of Dr. Salmon’s. His ever forward 
movement in the great uplift of the profession in official life and’ 
his great appreciation of every broader college movement, in that 
it fitted men for higher duties that waited for men to perform 
were charming aspects that I love to recall. 

I rejoice that my years of service in our profession gave me 
the opportunity of knowing much of his point of view in many 
of the earnest controversies that illuminated our journals and’ 
gave a national aspect to our U. S. V. M. A. meetings in the days 
of Contagious Pleuro-Pneumonia and the early period of investi- 
gation of the Swine Plague and Hog Cholera. I can recall the 
expressions of doubt and the almost ludicrous doubting amaze- 
ment when the Texas Cattle Tick was decided as the great propa- 
gating factor of Texas Cattle Fever. I can vividly recall the 
earnestness of his face hefore convention gatherings when pre- 
senting his views on these subjects. I can see before me the 


triumphant smile that made his face beam with gladness and 
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sent conscious feelings of real joy of the great service that was 
to flow to our Country from these achievements. 

How humbly modest, but filled with feelings of greater re- 
sponsibility, characterized his reaching the Presidency of this 
Association in the memorable contest at Nashville that gave him 
this coveted honor. I was not his advocate or supporter at Nash- 
ville for I fathered in some part the candidacy of the late Dr. 
Fred Osgood, but when the battle was over and I had assured 
the then President Salmon of my readiness to in every way sup- 
port his administration, the cordial greeting that followed made 
the bonds of friendship stronger that year by year added a greater 
measure of pleasure and joy as the pilgrimages to these meetings 
increased in number. Some may be present here to-day who will 
recall the episode of our meeting in Omaha in 1898. We were 
traveling to that City in goodly numbers in the same train and the 
early announcement that breakfast would be served in the din- 
ing cars to be attached at Columbus, Ohio, whetted our appetites. 
Stealing a march on our more somnolent associates, Mr. Hos- 
kins, a lady traveling from Pennsylvania to her home in Chicago, 
Dr. Salmon and myself left our sleeping car and passed along 
in the train shed to the dining car, where for more than an hour 
we enjoyed a splendid breakfast and with many feelings of exul- 
tation of how we had stole a march on our confreres. When 
breakfast was over we in the height of good humor started for- 
ward through the train for our sleeper. When we reached the bag- 
gage car without finding our sleeper, it dawned upon us that 
something was wrong and in a few minutes we learned that we 
were on the section bound for St. Louis and one hour and one- 
half out of Columbus. The conductor proved to be a brother 
Mason and trains were held for connections and we were sent via 
Indianapolis to Chicago on a special train dead-heading to 
Chicago from the G. A. R. Convention at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
We arrived some three hours later than our right section and 
the boys were waiting to greet us with the laugh on their side. 
Dr. Salmon could never recall this incident but it brought forth 
a jolly laugh and though he was not a Mason he ever appreciated 
the solicitous care given our party as we were entrusted to mem- 
bers of the craft at the various points from Columbus via In- 
dianapolis and Chicago. 

Few men were gifted to fill official place with such splendid 
personal equipment as Dr. Salmon and no public service, federal 
or state, ever received more fully the best of a good man’s life 
than our Country received at his hands. A broad education en- 
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dowed him with the highest ideals. The greatest good to the 
greatest number ever tempered the scientific truths he sought, 
that they might bring the greatest blessing to mankind and at 
the same time strengthen in justice the economic service of Ani- 
mal Industry. 

He was a splendid judge of men and ever dealt with them in 
the spirit of kindness and forbearance. He built a public Vet- 
erinary Sanitary Control service better than he knew. He en- 
larged a country’s animal food products field of consumption 
ten thousand fold, from a bureau at its creation limited to not 
exceed twenty in number he lived to see it employ more than a 
thousand Veterinarians and our country travel into Europe in 
a single year on the back of $400,000,000 of pork alone. From 
a service to eradicate Contagious Pleuro-Pneumonia and find the 
cause of Texas Cattle Fever and some method for its control, 
he saw the work of this department expand into a score of sub- 
divisions and every aspect of animal industry enhanced and en- 
larged and a nation’s animal food supply better guarded than 
any other nation in a like period of time. He enriched a nation 
in greater real wealth than any other department of our Federal 
Government. 

He enriched our profession by the most liberal giving to us 
all the fruits of the work he lovingly and devotedly fostered and 
laid us under the richest and truest obligations man can create in 
the debt of knowledge we owe him and the service he gave the 
richest years of his splendid career. 

The hand of official power under our politically governed 
country may be the greatest boon to mankind or it may be the 
destroyer of the highest and best ambitions of men. The power 
of a President was never used more unjustly and more arbitrarily 
in our Nation’s history than the demand of the then President 
Roosevelt for his resignation from office, when a committee of 
his peers had sat in judgment on the charges against Dr. Salmon, 
and fully and freely exonerated him from the same. ‘“ Uneasy 
lies the head that wears a crown,” is oft repeated in a nation’s 
growth and development and the power that drove from office 
this good man at the zenith of his best work and greatest achieve- 
ments is the most unfortunate part of our political system of 
government. The sting of ingratitude is the hardest wound to 
bear and the slowest to heal and I am full sure shortened the 
splendid public servant’s years. 

For five years he gave to Uruguay the value of his long years 
of experience i in the establishment of a Veterinary School and the 
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development of her animal industries co-ordinate with higher 
Veterinary education. When this period of exile was complete 
he returned to the land that he loved, but found no place where 
his services were specially demanded and accepted a place at 
Butte, Montana, in a commercial Hog Cholera serum producing 
plant. The climatic change proved too trying and an acute lung 
affection in a few days removed from our midst this valuable 
man. 

Let us with all the richest blessings that have flowed from 
his well lived life; with all the tenderness engendered by an inti- 
mate acquaintance with this good man’s career; with all the 
devotion to one who gave a life time of service that we might 
be bettered in a hundred ways, rear a fitting monument that shall 
fitly express our appreciation of his splendid work and that shall 
live with future generations that shall continue your and my 
work, a living testimonial of our esteem and appreciation and 
that shall in the fullness of time, enrich and enlarge the field of 
work, he so patiently sowed and cultivated. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE AND EDUCATION. 
By C. H. STANGE, CHAIRMAN. 


At various times in the past your Committee on Intelligence 
and Education has reported concerning the work that was being 
done in the several veterinary colleges of the United States and 
Canada. Inasmuch, however, as the Association now has a 
special Committee on Veterinary College Investigation the Com- 
mittee on Intelligence and Education has attempted to prevent 
any encroachment on that field. Our report is presented in three 
papers in addition to the one presented by the chairman, viz. : 

The requirements for a Veterinarian, P. A. Fish; Discussion 

of Present Methods of Teaching, J. F. De Vine; The Practical 
part of Veterinary Education, A. H. Baker. 

Each author is responsible for his own statements only. 

It would be possible to enumerate many things which would 
indicate growth and development of the veterinary profession 
and reflect credit on its many members. I assume, however, that 
the association is more especially interested in knowing what 
this Committee has to suggest in regard to the future. 

It is folly to deny that the veterinary profession of the com- 
ing years will be what the institutions of thie country make it. 
That the attitude of the profession in general has a marked influ- 
ence on what can be and is accomplished by the several colleges 
must also be admitted. The problem of education, which is a 
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fundamental one, becomes therefore one in which the entire pro-— 
_ fession is concerned. Why then should we not face the issues 
squarely and avoid deceiving ourselves or being misled by rea 
whose interest in the work cannot be questioned, but whose com-_ 
mercial tendencies have been permitted to flavor the very nature 
of their progress. We need men who are willing to practice a_ 
ae and not men looking for a commiercial or business 
I venture to say that before our profession can poll 
the position of importance, trust and dignity, that it should oc- 
a and which we all covet for it, it must mean more than an 
attractive opening to those who are casting about for opportuni-_ 
ties to secure comparatively large monetary gains. 
In order to reach this much desired goal the profession must 
_ be given a spirit and a character which mean individuality and 
insure honor and respect for those who are a part of it. Pos-— 
_ sibly this may be more clearly expressed by saying that the pro-— 
fession must not be for individuals but that individuals must be 
It must be higher and more im- 
-| ‘aan than the persons w ho may chance to enter into it. The 
profession must have a value within itself and not act simply 
_ as a means of bringing happiness and comfort to individual per- 
- sons who form a part of it. There must be an ideal to serve as 
nothing else can induce men to snend their life in the service 
of any science. It is not a question of enjoying happiness, but. 
_ of fulfilling duties. The profession should not be considered a— 
business any more than our flag is looked upon simply as a piece 
of cloth. We must lend honor and distinction to it. 
Dr. Leonard Pearson, as Chairman of this Committee at one 
time stated, “‘ Science is international, it knows no political boun- 
“= _daries. * * * The veterinary Sciences are of the same age 
in this country as everywhere else upon the earth. 
the public recognition of the value of the veterinary sciences that 
is young and immature.”” Since that statement (which contains — 
a volume of truth and much food for thought) was written, con- 
siderable progress has been made, but rapid strides cannot be 
insured nor can success be attained unless we recognize the broad | 
basis and vital factors which concern our work as specialized 
‘members of an organized societv. Therefore let us not be un- | 
fair to ourselves and to the future of our profession by not ad- 
mitting self evident truths. 
An attempt to determine what the educational policies of this” 
association are has resulted in the conclusion that it had no well 
defined policies. Permit me to summarize the efforts of the 


A. V. M. A. in educational matters. 
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In 1907 this association declared itself as being in favor of 
raising the standards of veterinary education in the United States 
and Canada by regularly adopting the following—‘ That this 
association co-operate with the faculties association to endeavor 
to raise the standards of veterinary education in the United 
States and Canada, and—, to encourage uniformity in entrance 
requirements, curricula, examinations, graduation requirements 
and degrees.” 

The object sought in regard to uniformity in degrees has 
been realized. No further definite activity on the part of this 
organization concerning educational matters however was re- 
corded until 1910 when proposed amendments to Article VIII 
pertaining to applications for membership were tabled for one 
year. In 1911 it was decided that an accredited veterinary col- 
lege must conform to the following requirements concerning 
entrance requirements and course. 

(a) Matriculation equivalent to requirements for admission 
to a recognized high school. Matriculation to a recognized veteri- 
nary college shall be one year of high school work or the equiva- 
lent beginning with the term 1914-15 and that the requirements 
be raised to two years of high school work, parts of different 
calendar years, or its equivalent, beginning with the session 
1918-19. 

(b) A curriculum of not less than three collegiate years, of 
not less than six months, each, especially devoted to the ‘study ot 
veterinary science. Beginning with the session of 1913-14 the 
curriculum shall cover a period of not less than twenty-four 
months of not less than three collegiate years, devoted to special 
study of veterinary science. 

In 1912 the requirements in the by-laws were changed to read, 
“Three Collegiate years, of not less than seven months each. 
The requirement of not less than 24 months was postponed for 
one year or beginning with the 1914-15 session.” 

In 1913 our by-laws were again modified, putting into force 
Regulations one to nineteen B. A. I. circular No. 150. Some 
progress is apparently being made by the substitution of a first 
grade Civil Service examination as a matriculation examination 
instead of a second grade as heretofore required. The subjects 
required are of the most elementary character and unfortunately 
the conduct of examinations except in case of most state insti- 
tutions is entirely in the hands of those in charge of the collec- 
tion of tuition fees. Are these regulations going to be trans- 


ferred from paper into actual practice? 
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It is difficult to understand how a class consisting of two or 
three hundred students whose preliminary education varies from 
partially completed public school work to completion of high 
_ school (possibly in a few cases some more advanced work), can 
be converted as a class into competent veterinarians in 18 to 24 
months. The limited number composing the faculty in our schools 
_ precludes the possibility of giving personal attention to the vary- 
_ ing tendencies and capacities of such a large number. The addi- 

tion of another year to the course will not serve to correct this 
_ difficulty, although it may alleviate it to a slight extent. 

A tendency, whether it is increasing I will not attempt to 
discuss, but nevertheless is serious, is quite noticeable and should 
be carefully guarded against during the college days. This 
tendency is toward a lack of wholesome interest in and sympathy 
_ for the live stock industry of our country. Jn some cases this 

amounts to little less than a regard of the stockman as a legiti- 
mate prey for the veterinarian. ‘This is especially noticeable 
where the student is educated in an atmosphere of commercialism 
_ instead of an educational and professional one. 

No attempt has been made to make other than general state- 
ments as specific information will probably be supplied by your 
special committee. This educational question, however, has 
reached the stage which requires free and frank discussion and 
most of us would prefer to have some other person do that. This 
_ committee could have discussed only the more pleasing subjects. 
Is it not true that this association has been led into tem- 

porizing with the problem of most vital concern to a profession 
supposed to protect not less than seven billion dollars worth of 
live stock? Indeed some of the most recent criticisms by stock- 


agricultural lines have had a preliminary education as thorough as 
the highest requirements of any of our veterinary colleges exact 
to-day, while the actual requirements for entrance to many of 


the veterinary schools at the present time would not admit a 


ee... all sincerity can we expect, under such conditions, to turn out 
~ men who will command the respect and confidence of the animal 


owners who, themseives, have had a more thorough education — 


in the basic sciences upon which veterinary medicine rests? ~ 
deed, the Legislature of a few states has enacted laws requiring 


yj veterinarians practicing in these states should have a higher . 


~ men of the work done by veterinarians, we claim are ill advised 
and unjust, but permit me to remind you that for several years 
young men being educated by the thousands as leaders along 


young man to even a two-year subcollegiate in agriculture. I ask 
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preliminary education than the colleges in those states required. 
This was done to insure the livestock owner of the counsel and 
advice of men of at least their own educational attainments. I 
predict that many of the other states in the near future will take 
similar action. 

All the members who have contributed to this Committee 
report in substance have urged a more thorough education for 
the veterinarian along one or several particular lines so that your 
Committee is unanimous on that most important point. 

It is evident that a four year course of nine months each is 
none too long to provide for the necessary collegiate work. In 
fact, another year will practically insure this in most if not all 
State Institutions. With this must come better foundation work 
both preliminary and in the sciences and agriculture. Some insti- 
tutions have already adopted six year combined courses and have 
had students enrolled from the beginning. 

The A. V. M. A. cannot afford to do anything to embarrass 
any of our veterinary colleges or their proprietors unless it be for 
the benefit of the profession which should always be considered 
first; welfare of individuals next. However, this is a very small 
consideration when compared with the welfare of the Live Stock 
Industry and the future standing and efficiency of the profession. 
In view of these facts can this association do less than to adopt 
and put into force at the earliest possible date the requirements 
so skillfully swept aside (unconsciously, except to a few), at 
the 50th Anniversary Meeting. 

In this report many important points have been omitted, but 
as the subject is not new most of the members have formulated 
some idea as to what should be done. With the association’s 
permission, the writer would like to suggest that if the A. V. 
M. A. intends to assist in developing veterinary education it 
cannot afford to be without a well defined policy which should 
be planned well in the future. A semi-permanent committee 
should be provided for, this committee to formulate a policy con- 
cerning educational questions for consideration and adoption by 
this association. The policy, when once adopted, should be sub- 
ject to change only after careful consideration by the proper 
committee followed by the approval of the association as a whole. 

THE REQUIREMENTS OF A VETERINARIAN. 


By Prerre A. Fisu, Iruaca, N. Y. 


_ ‘The aim of all veterinarians should be to place the profes- 
sion on as high a plane as possible as regards efficiency and the 
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_ respect of the community—that it may in fact, as well as theory, 
_ become a learned profession. While there may be various re- 


oa general education—the possession of and the 
ability to use it. 

In earlier days when live stock was both cheap and plentiful, 
the health of the individual animals was a secondary factor, for 
they could easily be replaced at low cost. Under such conditions 

_ it was economical to leave the treatment of the sick in the hands 
> of unskilled and often illiterate employees. After a more or less 


to set themselves up as “doctors” and acquired more or less 
practice. It was not to be expected that men of this character, 
many of whom spent their spare time in saloons, should have a 
_very high standing or hold very much respect in a community. 
In the course of time, as the value of the animals increased 
and there was some demand for veterinarians, schools, with 
_ ‘meager entrance requirements, were formed by private indivi- 
— duals who, incidentally with their practice, served as instructors. 
=o _ Although these schools were undoubtedly originated, in part, for 
financial gain, they also marked an advance over previous condi- 
tions. Instruction in veterinary subjects has been and still is, 
- given in many agricultural colleges more with the view of en- 
__ abling their students, when they become farmers, to treat the 
‘patients rather than to develop the professional side of the 
subject. 
At the present time with an increasing scarcity of animals 

__ and their higher financial and economic value, a few of the states, 7 
realizing the importance of the live stock industry, have estab- 
lished State Veterinary Colleges for the purpose of promoting ~ 
i) research relating to the domestic animals and training young men 
as veterinarians to devote, as far as possible, the same skill and — 
application to their animal patients as physicians apply to human 
- subjects. This involves a considerable financial outlay, and as 
in the case of higher educational institutions generally the ex- 
pense of educating a student is greater than the financial income ~ 
derived from him. The state school is not, therefore, a money- 
making concern. Its purpose is not profit but public benefit. The 
state, in recognition of its bounty, usually requires of its recipients 
a standard of education equivalent to that of a high school course, 
and this requirement ought not to be considered too severe as a 


11 
quirements to bring about this desired end, such as a good moral 
character, a pleasing personality, an adequate technical knowl- 


foundation upon which the superstructure of a professional and 
technical education is to be reared. The effect is that the student 
has a fair education when he comes to the veterinary college 
and the end product marks an advance for both the profession 
and the public. 

This brief sketch of the evolution of the veterinary profession 
is not unlike that of other professions except that the veterinary 
is still in the transition stages while the other professions have 
advanced farther. In the present generation all of the stages 
outlined above may be found. 

In addition to the foresight of certain states and a somewhat 
awakened interest of the public, there are two other factors 
which should be considered in connection with this evolution. 
The first is the American Veterinary Medical Association which 
as an organization, requiring a certain standard for admission 
to membership, can and has raised the profession to higher levels. 
The mere fact of organization, whether general or limited in 
scope, marks an advance because it represents community of in- 
terest. It is largely through the efforts of this association that 
all of the schools of this country are now on a basis of a three 
year graded course. It would seem, however, that in one impor- 
tant respect the association has failed to advance although efforts 
have been made by certain of its members from time to time. 
After fifty years of existence it still permits a most elementary 
educational requirement as a foundation for veterinary instruc- 
tion. It is apparently still satisfied with the requirement of a 
‘grammar school education, or the knowledge ordinarily pos- 
sessed by a child of thirteen or fourteen years of age. The result 
of such a policy is not only to increase the output of veterinarians, 
such as they are, but to encourage many young men inadequately 
prepared to take, what they believe to be a short cut, with a 
minimum of time and expense, to break into a learned profes- 
sion. Under such conditions the public cannot be blamed for 
withholding its recognition of the veterinary as a learned profes- 
sion. The public is more or less aware of what is required for 
entrance into other professions and cannot be expected to sym- 
pathize with any attempt to circumvent such requirements. Even 
yet the veterinary profession is more or less handicapped by the 
illiteracy of some of its earlier representatives. 

Statistics recently printed state that the total annual output of 
veterinarians from Denmark, Germany, France, Sweden and the 
British Isles is from 526 to 586, while that from the United 
States is 750. If these figures are correct this country alone 
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turns out about fifty per cent more veterinarians than does the 
major countries of Europe. In proportion to population this 
country exceeds them all. As compared with Germany the pro- 
portion of the output to population is nearly twice as great. It 
is a little more than twice as much as either France or Sweden 
and is a little more than four times as great as that of the British 
Isles. While we have the somewhat doubtful distinction of stand- 
ing first as regards output, we have the misfortune, except in 
isolated cases, of standing lower than any of the European 
schools as regards entrance requirements and length of course. 
Even on our own Continent, the schools in certain of the South 
American countries and the Philippines exceed us in this respect. 
Now that we have a sufficient quantity of veterinarians, or more 
than enough as compared with European countries, is it not time 
that more attention should be paid to the quality of our output? 
If we ever hope to become a world power in veterinary affairs we 
should have quality rather than quantity to compare with other 
nations. 

At the Toronto meeting in 1911 an attempt was made to take 
a short step in advance by the adoption of two resolutions. One 
was that “ beginning with the session of 1913-14 the curriculum 
shall cover a period of not less than twenty-four months of not 
less than three collegiate years, devoted to special study of 
Veterinary Science.” This was to replace the regulation in cir- 
cular 150 of the U. S. Department of Agriculture which required 
a course of nineteen and a half months exclusive of final exami- 
nations and holidays. The other resolution was to the effect that: 
beginning in 1914-15 one year of high school work or its equiva- 
lent should be required for matriculation in the veterinary schools 
and in 1918, two years of high school work should be required 
for this purpose. At the meeting in Indianapolis in 1912 objec- 
tion was raised to extending the course to twenty-four months 
at the date mentioned and a delay of two years was asked for. 
The decision of the association was a compromise and a post- 
ponement of one year was granted, making the resolution effective 
in 1914. In March, 1914, one of the leading veterinary journals 
of this country, commenting upon the published proceedings of 
_ the 1913 meeting at New York City, stated that an examination 
of the proceedings revealed no errors in the account of the meet- 
ing as published in a previous issue of the journal “ but a num- 
ber of additions may well be made to the report as there given.” 
It is stated that the course of instruction as prescribed for col- 
_ leges, which would remain on the accredited list of the Associa- 
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tion, is not twenty-four months as was generally believed it would 
be beginning with the year 1914-15, but a course “ conforming 
to the requirements of regulations one to nineteen, inclusive, of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry circular, No. 150.” The writer 
was unable to find any specific change of this character mentioned 
in the printed proceedings, but after correspondence with the 
President and Secretary of the New York meeting, it appears 
that a resolution was passed adopting the recommendations of 
the Committee on College Investigation as mentioned on page 175 
of the Proceedings for 1912. A reference to this recommenda- 
tion shows that it suggests the adoption and substitution of the 
Bureau regulations, one to nineteen inclusive, for the first sen- 
tence of paragraph A. and paragraphs B. and C. of section 2, 
and for section 3 of article VIII of our By-Laws. That a reso- 
lution so vital to the welfare of the association should pass unani- 
mously when it is known that many members are opposed to such 
a change would indicate that the purpose of the resolution was 
not understood. 

The statement of the journal was essentially correct and the : 
slight step in advance decided upon at Toronto is not to be fully 4 
taken and the resolution to lengthen the curriculum to twenty- ; f 


four months and other important matters are rendered negatory 
by the adoption of the Bureau regulations. The journal, how- % 
ever, states that the matriculation requirements for recognized 
veterinary Colleges will be one year of high school work begin- 
ning 1914-15 and two years in 1918-19 and thus believes some 
progress is made. The way in which the year.of high school 
requirement is to be met is shown by the catalogs from certain 
schools which announce that they will receive matriculants having 
a diploma from a recognized college, normal school, or high 
school without examination. Not having either, the applicant 
may be admitted: (a) by passing an examination in spelling, 
arithmetic, letter writing, penmanship, copying from plain copy, 
United States history, geography of the United States and its 
possessions (the second grade Civil Service Examination) and 
(b) by presenting a certificate showing the completion of at 
least one year of high school work, or by passing an examination 
showing an equivalent training. The examination showing an 
equivalent training may be in high school studies, or in subjects 
pertaining to the occupation, business, or calling in which the 
applicant has had experience. (Italics our own.) 

The catalogs state further that: In recognition of the fact 
that age, maturity, experience and other factors tend to com- 
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pensate, in a measure at least, for scholastic attainments, appli- 
cants over 21 years of age may, on presentation of satisfactory 
reasons, be admitted by the Board of Directors, or the Executive 
Committee of the College without passing the equivalent exami- 
nation; (b) provided, that if any student has been so admitted, 
he shall take the omitted portion of the entrance examination at 
least one academic year before he may become a candidate for 
the degree conferred by the College, or, in lieu thereof the Board 
of Directors or Executive Committee, may substitute excess work 
in other approved subjects. (Italics our own. ) 

Stripped of its verbiage the preceding statements mean that 
an applicant must know how to read, write, spell and have some 
_knowledge of arithmetic, history and geography limited to the 
United States and its possessions, and in lieu of one year of high 
school work, if he is 21, he may take a little extra work in an 
overcrowded curriculum. 

The interpretation of the equivalent of one year’s high school 
work is novel. The substitution for it of an examination on 
subjects pertaining to the occupation, business, or calling in which 
the applicant has had experience means that the farmer may be 
examined in hoeing corn, gathering crops, pruning orchards, 
care of stock, etc.; that the chauffeur may be examined as to the 
- mechanism of an automobile—if he has a iicense that may, per- 

haps, be accepted in place of the examination; that the booze 
dispenser may be examined on how to mix drinks; that the gro- 
cer’s assistant may be examined on how to deliver groceries, and 
that musicians, trainmen and so on ad infinitum may be examined 
in their respective occupations. If examinations in subjects per- 

taining te the occupations in which the applicant has had expe- 
rience is desirable for entrance into the veterinary as a learned 
_ profession in lieu of an education, then the attention of our sister 
_ professions should be called to that fact. We respect the dignity 
of labor but submit that a trade is not a substitute for a complete 
or partial high school education and that many occupations are 
entirely foreign to an adequate preparation for veterinary work. 
_A further consideration is the enormous amount of versatility 
required of a faculty capable of conducting real examinations 
_ pertaining to the various occupations, pursuits, etc., of the ap- 
plicants. 

It is a sad commentary on the fiftieth anniversary of this 
association that a retrogressive educational step should have been 
attempted and accomplished. It is retroactive, and this tendency 
_ by the association as the representative of the profession would 
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seem to justify the opposition of the army in its antagonism to a 
recognition of the Veterinary corps. 

The second factor in the evolution of the Veterinary profes- 
sion in this country is the U. S. Department of Agriculture. A 
few years ago this department appointed and sent out a commit- 
tee to investigate the methods of instruction in the various veteri- 
nary Colleges and to make recommendations. The recommenda- 
tions with perhaps some minor changes were later converted into 
regulations and with the approval of the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission published as a circular of the Department. The circular 
states that it must be distinctly understood that no power to direct 
or control the work of the veterinary colleges is claimed either 
by the department or Civil Service Commission but that the 
regulations are merely to indicate the requirements of the Govern- 
ment as to veterinary colleges whose graduates are admitted to 
examinations for veterinary inspectors in the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. The department also publishes a list of the accredited 
colleges. 

Some, while admitting the right of the department to deter- 
mine the grade of its employees, maintain that its action has been 
in effect to wield the “big stick” and dictate the curriculum 
and certain details of management and that its published list con- 
veys a wrong impression by intimating that all of the schools are 
of the same educational standard. Whatever the merits of the 
contfoversy, there is no doubt that the action of the department 
has increased the efficiency of veterinary instruction and due 
credit should be given to it as a factor in the evolution that has 
thus far been attained. 

It, nevertheless, stands as a reproach to this association and 
to certain schools that this progressive step was compelled to be 
taken by a force outside of the profession. It will be a still 
greater reproach if the power of the Department of Agricul- 
ture should find it necessary for the best interests of the live stock 
industry to raise the entrance requirements and lengthen the 
course of instruction. 

While acknowledgment should be freely rendered for what 
one department of the Government has done, condemnation 
should be just as freely expressed for what another of its de- 
partments is doing to counteract the good intentions of the 
other. This condemnation refers to the postal department, which 
nermits the misuse of its mails by veterinary Correspondence 
Schools. Whatever legal technicality may intervene, the moral 


evidence is clear that much damage is done to live stock, the 
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~ number of illegal practitioners increased and that these schools, 


gains with the Government by their liberal use of the mails. 


- compensate, in a measure at least, for scholastic attainments ” ? 
If they will compensate for a high school education, cannot they — 
just as logically compensate for a grammar school education? 


_ could conceive that higher entrance requirements would increase 
_the number of students and would bring higher financial returns 
to the schools, would there be any opposition to such require-— 
‘ments? This country already has the distinction of the greatest 
output of veterinarians as compared with other important coun- 
tries but statistics show that the number of the domesticated 
_ animals is not increasing. Veterinary education in this ag 
should be second to none but it will never attain that rank so 
long as a money making basis is its underlying foundation. 

; The report of the U. S. Census shows that the average in- 
come of the educated is higher than that of the uneducated man _ 
and in its classification shows that those who have had a high 
school education represent a capitalization 33 1/3 per cent. higher > 
_ than those with only a common school education. It is reasonable 
to assume that, other things being equal, the percentage will not 

vary materially after a veterinary education has been added. 
It is difficult to see, after fifty years of organization, how 
the moderate resolutions passed at Toronto should work hardship | 
to any school which really has the best interest of the profession 
at heart. In the efficiency of the men entering, it was not asked 
that an advance of 33 1/3 per cent. be made all at once but at the. 
outset only about an 8 per cent. increase and after four years an 
nee of another 8 per cent., and that a curriculum of 19% or 
21 months should be increased to 24 months. Is there to be a 
veterinary profession or a veterinary trade in this country? Are 
we in it just for the money that can be made or because of a 
higher feeling that we can be of some use to the public and to_ 
the dumb animals whose health is entrusted to our care? Does 
this generation of veterinarians insist that its sons and successors 
must not have better advantages than we have had? At the 
present rate of progress, what can we hope for in another fifty 
years? 
A profession has been defined as an occupation that involves — 
a liberal education. It implies scholarship. There is a dual pur-_ 


_ by their misleading assurance to prospective students, obtain | 
-money under false pretenses and share a portion of their ill-gotten | 


Can “age, maturity, experience and other factors tend to 


- Will anyone say they also compensate for the alphabet? If we | 
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pose in a professional education, one which relates to position 
in the public and the other to the technicalities of the special 
branch involved. If we are ever to hold up our head with the 
other nations of the earth in veterinary affairs, we must recog- 
nize the fact that organization must concern itself not merely _ 
with community of interest but with the interest of the commu- 
nity as well. 


yea 


DISCUSSION OF PRESENT METHODS OF TEACHING. 
By J. F. DeVine, GosHEN, N. Y. 


; My report as one of the Committee on Intelligence and Edu- 4 
cation will be confined to criticism of the present methods of : 
teaching in our veterinary schools with particular reference to - 


the teaching, or lack of teaching, of the graduates who intend | 
and do take up the general practice of veterinary medicine and 
are usually termed “ veterinary practitioners.” 
As to the methods of teaching those who specialize in any of 
the various so-called scientific branches of veterinary medicine, 


such as bacteriology, meat inspection, etc., I have no comments a 

to make, and in order that my listeners may not construe my 4 
attitude as prejudiced toward colleges, I might add that I am a 
not only a practicing veterinarian, but have been interested in , 
teaching two subjects in my Alma Mater for several years. ; . 


Veterinary education is in an era of ascendency. We see i 
signs of progress on every side. Higher standards of ele- : 
mentary education as entrance requirements to veterinary schools 
are being exacted by all recognized colleges. Much of this is ‘ 
due to association work and particularly to this grand organiza- 
tion (The American Veterinary Medical Association), and it 
is my conviction that a college or school which does not exact 
a reasonable preliminary education as an entrance requirement, _ 
and give a thorough course in all branches of veterinary science _ 
as known to-day, and the State that does not protect the gradu- 
ates‘of such schools, is guilty of a crime against society. You 
will note that I say a reasonable preliminary education. ! 


4 am 
not a believer of extreme requirements, since such measures 
would be likely to discourage men of a desirable type from | 
entering our profession. While it is absolutely essential to have => 
a reasonably safe frame-work on which to build, it is likewise - 
possible to overdo the preliminary educational question for prac- 

tical purposes, a tendency I fear too easily acquired by those _ 
living in a university atmosphere. It might be well to remind 
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_ those who think it so necessary to delve so deep, that with rare 
exceptions those who made universities possible lacked the polish 
of long contact with the emery of great colleges. 

However, the preliminary education is not what I wish to 
discuss. It is the finished product that is put to the acid test. 
In my mind one of the principal causes of the advancement of 
our profession stands out as plain as a beacon light. It is that 
we are giving our state and our country better men, and one of 
the things that has made this possible is unquestionably the 
standard of our college courses which has made the work more 
inviting for men having a more liberal education and higher 
ideals. But this has brought us face to face with a problem that 
if our veterinary schools are to do the greatest good must be con- 

_ sidered, to wit: That most of the young men entering veterin- 

ary colleges to-day have not had to withstand the trials and vicis- 
situdes in order that they might become professional men, that 
some of us older ones experienced. Consequently, some of our 
schools are turning out men who some stockmen and horsemen 
are wont to sarcastically term “kid glove veterinarians ’’—men 
who consider it too menial to soil their hands or clothes; while 
other more charitable critics say the colleges are graduating men 
with a willingness to serve their clients, but with a lack of 
knowledge to do any one practical thing. Veterinarians of this 
type, I care not how well their training may be, are a disappoint- 
- ment to themselves and an actual injury to the live stock in- 
dustry. They occupy good men’s places and are a detriment to 
the advancement of our profession. True it is that some of 

_ these young men are willing and if they had had some practical 

experience coupled with their scientific training, their success 

would in many cases be instantaneous. 
I appreciate the fact that the untrained, illiterate quack has 
been rapidly givicz way to the well-educated, refined young 

-man, but the deplorable fact also confronts us that with the older 
type of men we have lost a large percentage of the real practical 
- horsemen and stockmen. I often stop and wonder why this is 

so. Is it an impossible composite to be a practical man and still 
be learned and cultured? I think not. But in our efforts to get 
away from the old type practitioner, we have jumped too far 
and in most cases it is not solely the fault of the student, but 
the fault of our college. Some of our colleges that are looked 
upon as the greatest schools, have men teaching subjects to the 
young man who intends to go into veterinary practice, who are 

- about as well qualified to teach such subjects as the non-graduate 
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would be to teach bacteriology or chemistry. It is true that 
theorists and those who pore over books and are called scholarly 
have a place in institutions of learning, but their course should be 
supplemented in every case by a teacher who has been or is a 
practitioner of experience. 

I recall complaining to one of the officials in one of our State 
schools that some of his new graduates who had been around 
my office from time to time were not as capable in a practical 
way as a stable boy. His reply was that practitioners expect 
too much of the new graduate, and he compared them with the 
young medical man who spends from one to several years as an 
interne in a medical hospital before entering general practice. 
A very good argument you will say—but in contrast to this, it 
seems to me, that new graduates expect too much of the prac- 
titioner, as I have rarely seen one of these young men seeking 
a position as an assistant who would not quickly make it known 
to you that he considered his services worth at least a thousand 
dollars a year. If there is any locality where veterinary prac- 
titioners can afford to pay one thousand dollars a year for the 
society of a young graduate to ride with him and expect no 
practical service many of us would like to know of such a lo- 
cality. 

No veterinary college can hope to mould every man into an 
ideal veterinary practitioner any more than they could make 
sach student a high class bacteriologist, pathologist or chemist, 
but surely there can be injected somehow in the course something 
that will assist in shaping the destiny of at least a majority of 
our young men who show special interest in practical work. I 
regret that I have no definite plans to submit to this Society or 
to the schools for correcting the shortcomings I speak of, but 
I have an idea in mind which I shall simply suggest for your 
consideration, and that is the desirability of exacting that a 
student of veterinary medicine give a certain time, of not less 
than three months, to practical work embracing the general care 
of the larger domestic animals on a stock farm or where similar 
experiences are obtainable, and that evidence of this experience 
be exacted as one of the conditions precedent to receiving the 


degree of veterinary medicine. — 
4 


Tue PracticaL Part OF VETERINARY EDUCATION, 
By A. H. Baxer, Cuicaco, IL. 


Hospital practice is as important in the curricula of veter- 
inary colleges as the didactic courses. It holds the same relation 
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to the course in theory and practice of medicine and surgery as 
the laboratory does to the courses in bacteriology and pathology, 
and the dissecting room to anatomy. 

No one would think of curtailing dissecting or laboratory 
work in connection with the last three mentioned subjects. 
Their value is self-evident to every teacher of them. To slight 
them would reduce the character of the teaching to that of cor- 
respondence schools, which we all recognize as utterly imprac- 
tical. 

The Department of Agriculture prescribes 300 hours for 
diagnostic methods and clinics in the department of theory and 
practice of medicine, and 310 hours in surgery, including surgi- 
cal exercises and restraint. 

These numbers of hours are none too many, for they give 
the students opportunities to see and handle patients, which im- 
presses the matter upon them to a far greater extent than the 
same instruction given in the lecture room. ‘They are practical 
demonstrations of the science as taught in the lectures. They 
give the teachers opportunities to repeat much of the scientific 
matter given in their lectures and to demonstrate the application 
of their theories in actual practice. For this purpose it is neces- 
sary for a veterinary college to have a hospital in connection, 
to teach the students how to make diagnoses and to enable them 
to observe, from day to day, the results of treatment. It is also 
necessary to have an out clinic to furnish a larger variety of 
cases, including lameness, which requires oft-repeated close ob- 
servation to differentiate between the symptoms of the various 
troubles. It requires a lot of practice to enable a student to 
differentiate between the character of swellings and the various 
kinds of pulse. “ Seeing is believing, and feeling is the naked 
truth.” People can take in more with their eyes than they can 
with their ears. 

The A. V. M. A. has passed a resolution requiring all veter- 
inary colleges to give a course of 24 months. To give a course 
of 24 months I prefer four winter sessions of six months each, 
rather than three sessions of eight months, for the reason that 
the most interesting and profitable practice in the country is in 
April, May and June. In a six months’ session the students can 
be let out about April first, thus giving them the opportunity to 
see active practice when it is the greatest and most instructive. 
In a session of eight months the students are at school in hot 
weather at both ends, and when they are released the major 


portion of the spring practice has passed. 
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Again, most veterinary students are men of moderate means 
and need to earn money during vacation to pay the expenses of 
the following winter. The six months’ session will enable them 
to do so, when in an eight months’ session they would not be 
able to do so on account of the shortness of the vacation. Again 
in an eight months’ course students and faculty get tired of their 
job when the weather gets warm in the spring and prefer to be 
outside. The last month or six weeks is comparatively wasted. 

To qualify students for veterinary work in any or all of its 
branches, the argument is strongly in favor of a four-year 
course of four sessions of six or six and one-half months each. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE INTRAPALPEBRAL —TUBERCULIN 


| 
By JoHn R. MouLerR AND ApotpH EicHHoRN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In recent years many attempts have been made to devise a 
method of testing animals for tuberculosis which would be less 
laborious and time consuming than the subcutaneous test. The 
value of the subcutaneous test when applied by competent and 
experienced men cannot be doubted and for this reason it has 
been difficult to perfect a new test by which the presence of 
tuberculosis could be more accurately determined. Nevertheless, 
owing to the tediousness of applying this test and the possibility 
of the so-called “ doping” of the tested animals, it would be of 
great advantage if another simpler means of diagnosis could be 
found which, in its efficiency, could be favorably compared with 
the subcutaneous test. 

Many investigators have attempted to diagnose tuberculosis 
by various different tests based on the anaphylactic reaction of 
the infected individual. Among these the cutaneous, ophthal- 
mic and intradermal tests have received special consideration. 
Various biological tests have also been experimented with, such 
as the complement-fixation, precipitation and agglutination tests. 

Of all these latter tests, the ophthalmic and intradermal tests 
appear to be the most practicable. Somewhat encouraging re- 
sults have been reported from the ophthalmic test, and at the 
present time it is recommended by certain investigators. How- 
ever, a careful study of this test by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry has shown it to be less accurate than the subcutaneous 
test. The intradermal test employed on the subcaudal fold at 
the base of the tail has proved more promising and is receiving 
considerable support from many veterinarians. In an effort to 
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locate the most suitable place for the intradermal injection of 
mallein in the detection of glanders, Lanfranchi of Italy selected 
the lower eyelids as a new site for the injection and termed the 
resulting reaction the intrapalpebral test. Lanfranchi claims 
that by this method the good effects of both the ophthalmic and 
intradermal tests are apparent. Moussu as well as Drouin of 
Ifrance subsequently applied Lanfranchi’s intrapalpebral method 
for the application of tuberculin in the detection of tuberculosis 
and more recently Norgaard of Hawaii experimented with this 
method of injecting tuberculin with gratifying results. The in- 
trapalpebral injection is merely the application of the intra- 
dermal method to the lower eyelid. This location has been 
selected on account of the sensitiveness of the tissues and the 
looseness of the skin and underlying tissues of the eyelid which 
favor a marked development of the changes associated with this 
form of reaction. An edema in this location develops in a 
striking manner, making the reaction very apparent, even at a 
distance and upon a casual examination. 

In order to test the efficiency of this method of diagnosis, 
Bureau tuberculin has been prepared by concentrating the ordi- 
nary subcutaneous tuberculin to 50 per cent of the original 
volume. With this tuberculin a number of animals known to be 
affected with tuberculosis and others known by previous: sub- 
cutaneous tests to be free of the disease were injected into the 
skin of the lower eyelid. Careful observations were made from 
the time of the injection of all these animals. In from twelve to 
twenty-four hours from the time of injection in the animals 
affected with tuberculosis the development of an edema in the 
lower eyelid was observed which continually increased in in- 
tensity until in about forty-eight hours it reached its height, 
but persisted for 72 hours or even longer. The character of the 
swelling was not uniform in all animals, as is indicated by an 
examination of the photographs attached (Figs. 1, 2 and 3). 
In some instances it extended almost in a circular form around 
the entire orbital cavity. In other cases it only affected the eye 
in a semicircular manner, appearing as a puffy swelling, which 
was perceptible from a considerable distance. In severe reac- 
tions the conjunctiva becomes injected, with an increased flow 
of tears, and not infrequently a muco-purulent discharge, 
phenomena which are similar to those in the ophthalmic reac- 
tions. For diagnostic purposes, however, the latter phenomena 
are not essential, as the edema which persists for 48 hours after 
the injection is a sufficient indication upon which to base a posi- 
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tive diagnosis of tuberculosis. In making the observations any 
one may readily observe the reaction from a distance of from 
twenty-five to fifty feet in the tuberculous animals, whereas in 
the healthy animals there is no reaction whatsoever, both eyes 
having the same normal appearance. 


In some instances the reaction was also accompanied by a 
more or less pronounced systemic disturbance indicated by an 
elevation of the temperature, which varied from 2 to 4 degrees 
above the pre-injecting temperature. The elevation in temper- 
ature appeared before the local reaction had fully developed and 
usually had entirely subsided at a time when the reaction ap- 
peared at its height. Comparative tests conducted with various 
tuberculin preparations such as glycerine-free tuberculin, extract 
of pure cultures, etc., proved that the best results may be ob- 
tained from ordinary Bureau tuberculin concentrated to one-half 
its volume, the glycerine content producing no perceptible edema 
in our healthy control animals. 

The administration of the tuberculin causes no difficulty. 
and the small quantity of the fluid required can be readily forced 
into the cutaneous tissues with a proper syringe and needle. The 
short, small gauge needles and ordinary hypodermic syringes 
used for the intradermal test are suitable for the intrapalpebral 
test. The animal to be tested should be properly secured and 
held by an assistant by the nose or with the aid of a bull staff, 
in the case of nervous animals, while a second assistant holds 
the head by the ears or horns. The head is turned so that the 
left eye is almost in a horizontal position. The injection is then 
made by securing the fold of the skin of the lower eyelid of the 
left eye between the thumb and index finger and inserting the 
needle parallel with the margin of the eyelids. The dose of 
tuberculin to be injected is %4 c.c. It is essential to make the in- 
jection into the skin proper and not under the skin. Another 
method we have used is to draw the skin of the lower eyelid 
taut over the zygomatic ridge and then insert the needle as de- 
scribed above. The point of injection is about 34 of an inch 
from the inner canthus of the eye and about ™% inch below the 
margin of the lower eyelid. ° 

From the limited observations made on this test it appears 
that further experimentation is justified and should additional 
experience prove the test to be sufficiently accurate for diagnos- 
tic purposes, it could be employed either in place of the subcu- 
taneous or as a supplementary test to the latter method. 
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Texas—E. F. Jarrel. 

Virginia—Rex Steele. 


Washington—Geo. H. Yates. 


LADIES 


Arizona—Mrs. J. C. Norton. 

California—Mrs. R. A. Archibald; Mrs. A. S. Almeido; Miss Nancy — 
Baker; Mrs. P. H. Browning; Mrs. H. Bergh; Mrs. J. R. Beach; Miss 
Madge Bryson; Mrs. G. H. Closson; Mrs. L. A. Covel; ‘Mrs. J. J. Cropper ; 
Miss K. O. Donohue; Mrs. L. T. Danielson; Miss Bessie Feeley ; Miss 
Honore Fleming; Mrs. Carl W. Fisher; Mrs. D. F. Fox; Mrs. Geo. C. 
Gross; Mrs. J. J. Hogarty; Mrs. C. M. Haring; Mrs. Wm. P. Jackson; i 
Mrs. Harry Lawrence; Mrs. Otis A. Longley; Mrs. J. F. McKenna; Mrs. 
-F. H. McNair; Miss Gertrude Moore; Miss Gladys Monroe; Mrs. M. 
McClain; Pauline S. Nusbaum; Mrs. Kate A. Ogden; Mrs. A. F. Oliver; 
‘Mrs. z O. “wi Mrs. F. N. Sawyer; Mrs. N. C. Spalding ; Mrs. C. M 
‘Steiger ; ,t C. R. Simpson; (Mrs. A. I. Sorensen; Mrs. H. A. Spencer; | 

' Mrs. J. L. Tyler; Mrs. H. E. Torgersen; Mrs. J. Traum; Miss Rowena © 
-Traverso; “Mrs. M. Wheeler; Miss Dorothy Weed; Mrs. E. C. Zickendrath; 
Mrs. J. L. Zeiler. 

Canada—Mrs. J. G. Rutherford; Miss A. Rutherford. 

Illinois—Mrs. A. H. Baker; Mrs. J. P. i Mrs. N. S. Mayo. 

Indiana—Miss Odessa Jackson; Mrs. J. D McLeay. 

Iowa—Mrs. H. S. Murphey; Mrs. C. H. Stange. 

Massachusetts—Mrs. L. Frothingham. 

Michigan—Mrs. Wm. H. Clark; Mrs. C. C. Dauber; Mrs. James Drury; 
Miss Vera Runyan; Miss Eula Runyan ; Mrs. G. C. Runyan: 
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Mrs. G. M. Eagle ; 
Jensen. 
J. A. Grau; 


Missouri—Mrs. Ruby Miss Dorothy Lee 
Eagle; Mrs. A. T. Kinsley; Mrs. 
Nebraska—Mrs. C. M. Day; 

New Jersey—Mrs. Wm. A. Flock; Miss J. A. Schmidt; 
Vieit; Mrs. A. G. Vogt. 
New York—Mrs. Robert W. Ellis; Mrs. E. Rafter. 
Ohio—Mrs. W. B. Washburn. 
Oklahoma—Mrs. Chas. H. Jewell. ’ 
Oregon—Mrs. G. C. Mitchell; Mrs. Mary Pitney, = © 
Pennsylvania—Mrs. A. J. McCloskey; Mrs. C. J. Marshall; 
enwald; Maisie Rectenwald; Mrs. W. Horace Hoskins. 
Washington—Mrs. Geo. H. Yates; Mrs. S. B. Nelson. 
Washington, D. C.—Mrs. H. J. W ‘ashburn. 


Mrs. M. D. Strong. 
Mrs. Geo. B. 


Mayme Rect- 


7 Wisconsin—Mrs. B. L. Clarke; Mrs. R. S. Heer; Muriel Heer; Mrs. W. 
NEW MEMBERS 

Year of 

Abercrombie, Henry E.. Cambridge, Ill........ McKillip Vet. Col....... 1914 
Adams, John Dawson... Genesee, Idaho....... Washington St. Col... Igo 
Allen, George H........ St. Joseph, Mo....... K. C. Vet. College....... 1911 
Alford, Simon Wayne... Lincoln, Neb......... K. C. Vet. College....... 1910 — 
Anderson, Cecil S...... Ottawa, Ont......... Ontario Vet. College..... 1906 
Anderson, L. J.......... Centerville, Cal....... San Francisco Vet. College 1915 
Anderson, M. O......... St. Joseph, Mo.. . Ontario Vet. College. .... 1886 
Arburna, Joseph M..... Sonoma, Cal.. ... San Francisco Vet. College 191 zi 
Ashbaugh, Frederick M.. W ashington, D.C. ... U.S. Col. Vet. Surgeons.. 1904 
Aymond, Sidney Clay... Bunkie, La...... . U.S. Col. Vet. Surgeons... 1912 
Baddeley, Joseph C..... Walla W alla, Wash... U.S. Col. Vet. Surgeons.. 1908 
Bailey, Leon L......... McKillip Vet. Col. ...... 1913 
Baker, Guy G.. Spencer, Towa........ Iowa St. College......... 
Baker, Robert E rest. U. S. College of V.S..... 1914 
Bales, Harold ,  —_—a Liberty, Miss......... Kans. St. Agr. Col....... 1909 
Balke, Ernest J......... Adam, Neb.......... St. Joseph Vet. Col.. 1914 
Barnett, William A..... Clemson, College, S.C. Ohio St. Univ. V. C. 1013 
Barnhart, Emmett F’.... Cleveland, Ohio. . . Ohio State Univ. V. c.. 1907 
Bayler, Theodore M.. Kankakee, IIl.. Vet. College..... 
Beavers, Joseph A.. Canton, Miss...... V. C. Vet. College....... oe 
Beattie, Joseph Gilmore. North Portland, Ore.. K. C. Vet. C ollege.. 1905 
Bell, Ralph Mack.. . Berkeley, Cal.. _.. N.Y. State Vet. Col.. 1909 
Biggs, Anson W. South Omaha, Neb.... K.C. Vet. C ollege.. 1908 
Bolender, Fred Jourette. Galveston, , U. S. C. of V. S.. 1914 
Brandenberg, ; = Lakota, N. D.. N. Y. State Vet. C ollege. 1913 
Branson, Roscoe Wichita, Kans... ...... Kans. St. Agr. College. IQII 
Brashier, Earl S........ Chicago, Ifl.......... Chicago V. C. — 
Brookbank, Roscoe E... Washington, D. C.... U.S.C. of V. eR 1909 
Brown, Sylvester. ...... Traverse City, Mich. . Chicago Vet. Col... .. 
Buller, John J.......... Santa Monica, Cal.... San Francisco, V.C...... 1914 
Burdett, Cyril H........ Centralia, Kans...... . K.C. Vet. College....... 1911 
Burns, Albert H........ Hepler, Kans......... St. Joseph Vet. Col. . 1914 
Burkland, Herman W... Atlanta, Ga.......... Ohio St. Univ.. IQII 
Cady, Bert J...... . Berkeley, Cal......... N. Y. State Vet. Col.. 1904 
Carnite, James S.... . Fort Plain, N. Y...... N. Y. S. V. College. ..... 1914 
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Year of 
Name. Address. College. Gradua-_ 


tion. 


Carter, Rolla E. ... Grant, Neb.. St. Joseph Vet. Col. ..... 1909-14 
Casper, Geo. T.. Albuquerque, N. M..  McKillip Vet. Co!....... 1905 
Cc hamberlin, Leroy M...W ashington, D. C. 
-‘Chreve, Raymond M.... Panora, Iowa........ Chicago Vet. Col........ 1910 


_ Christian, Robert V..... Manhattan, Kans..... Kans. St. Agr. College... 1011 
Cline, Clifford M....... Maryville, Mo........ St. Joseph Vet. Col...... 1910-14_ 

Howard B...... Calgary, Canada..... “SORE 
Collins, Fred W......... Pawnee City, Neb.... K. C. V. C.. 

_ Collins, Frank.......... Monroe, La.......... Chicago V. c. ... 1908 
Corbin, Cecil J......... Pawling, N. Y........ N. Y. State V et. Col... ... 1QII 

Cc ommins, Frederick E... San Francisco, Cal.... S. F. Vet. C a eae 1910 
Corcoran, Michael. ..... Augusta, Kans....... St. Joseph, V.C......... 1914 

Cottrill, Roy B.. ... Send Fosk, W. Va.... U.S.C. cf V.S.......... 1984 
Cox, Walter P.......... Baltimore, Md....... 
Crane, Adelbert G...... Chicago, Ill.......... McKillip’s V.C......... 1913 7 
Davis, Harry E.. ... Arlington S. D....... McKillip’s V.C......... 1914 _ 
Deiling, N. J........... Dallas Center, Ia..... Iowa State College...... 1908 


Washington, D.C.... U.S.C. of V.S.......... 1914 
‘Dellert, R. B........... Winnipeg, Man....... Ontario V.C............ 1910 
Dillahunt, Peter A...... Springfield, Ohio. .... 
Doran, John T......... Beatrice, Neb........ St. Joseph V. oll 1909 
Drury, James.......... Ypsilanti, Mich...... Ontario Vet. Col.. ... I8o1 
Eatman, O. R..........* Gadsden, McKillip V. 1909 
Edelin, Allen A.. saa ashington, D.C.... U.S.C. of V. — a 
E ‘dmunds, Arthur L..... Franklin, N. H....... Chicago V. 


Egan, John M........... San Francisco, Cal.... S. F. Vet. College. ...... 


Elsey, Mark A......... Marion, Ohio. ....... Ohio St. Vet. Col........ 1909 
Essex, John J........... Chevy Chase, Md..... Geo. Washington Univ... 1914 
Feeley, Robert O....... Clemson C ollege, S.C. New York American... 1906 
Ferguson, Chas. W...... Auburn, Ala.. ... Chicago Vet. Col........ 1910 


Ferneyhough, R. E...... W arrenton, 1907 


Ferro, R. B...........-. Cardenas, Cuba...... 1909 
Pace, W.......... Y......... Ve. Col., ‘Cornell 1909 
Folsom, Jr.. ........ Fairmont, W. Va..... Ontario, V. C.. | 
Foster, D.. Newtown, Pa........ U.S. C. of V.S.........- 1903 


Foster, Samuel B. Portland, Ore........ Washington St. Col...... 1910 
Forbes, S. D............ Alexandria, Va....... Geo.W ashingtonUniv. 1014 
Frost, Roy C........... Washington, D. C.... U.S.C. of V.S.. .. 1914 
Fuller, John R..:....... Weiser, Idaho........ Kans. St. Agr. Col... tink “Sn 


Galloway, Peter F....... Richmond, Va........ U.S. C. of V.S.......... 1914 
Gamble, Henry S....... Washington, D. C.... U.S.C. of V.S.......... 1908 
Gates, Wm. L.......... Clarksdale, Miss...... Ontario Vet. Col......... 1908 
Giffee, Joe W........... Omaha, Neb......... K.C. V.C.. — 
Grenewald, Geo. J...... Elkhorn, Wis......... McKillip Vet. Col........ 
Golding, Cyril.......... Dinuba, Cal.......... S. F. Vet. Col 

Gordon, William D...... San Jose, Cal......... S. F. Vet. Col.. Li 
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Year of 
Name. Address. College. _Gradua- 
tion. 
Graf, John.. Elma, Iowa.......... McKillip’s V. C......... 
Graham, Leroy od Cedar Rapids, Ia..... St. Joseph V. C.......... 1909 
Graham, Oswald H...... Scranton, S. C........ Vet. Dep. Ohio St. Univ.. 1914 
Grapp, Gustav H....... Port Deposit, Md..... 1907 
Groff, Benjamin W...... Massillon, Ohio...... Ontario Vet. College..... 1898 
Grossman, James D.....  * Pare Ohio St. Uni. Vet. Dept.. 1914 
Gruber, John T......... Marion, Ohio........ 1908 
Guard, Willard F....... Ames, Iowa.......... Vet, Cat... Igt2 
Guyselman, P. C........ Monte Vesta, Col..... Colorado Agr. Col.. Igt2 
Hallman, Elam T....... East Lansing, Mich... Ala. Poly. Inst. Vet. - Dept IgIo 
Halstead, Wm. E....... Binghamton, N. Y.... U.S.C. of V. S.. igl4 
Hassloch, August C..... New York City...... 1891 
Haworth, Chas. C....... Donnellson, Ill....... 
Hayes, Jesse. ........... Alexandria, Va....... Geo. Washington Univ... 1914 
Hazelwood, Robert V.... Bessemer, Ala........ Cincinnati Vet. Col...... Igto 
Henderson, Levi C...... Twin Falls, Idaho.... K. C. V. C.............. 1904 
Hill, George H.......... Atkinson, Ill......... IQII 
Hoekzema, Otto F...... McBain, Mich........ Grand Rapids, V. C...... 1909 
Hollander, Ferdinand... New Orleans, La...... Chicago Vet. College..... 1914 
Hollingsworth, Fred. H.. Council Bluffs.. 1904 
Hollister, Wm. L........ Avon, IIl.. 
Hull, Martin........... South St. Joseph, 1913 
Huthman, G. H......... Portland, Ore.. IQII 
Jervis, James G.. ... Vancouver, B. & 
Jung, Otto E.. _... Oklahoma City, Okla. Kansas City, V. C....... 1908 
Jungerman, Geo. F.. . Morell, Rans........ Kansas City V.C........ 1908 
Kaylor, James M....... Barry, 
Keller, Ridgeville, Ind....... McKillip’s V. C......... 
Kelsey, Harry R.. . Newport News, Va.... U.S. C. of V.S.. . Igto 
Kelser, Ray mond A. . Washington, D. C.... Geo. Washington Univ... 1914 
Keneday, Frank T...... Twin Falls, Idaho.... Ontario V. C..........-- 1908 
Kern, Harry F.. +» Colo. Agri. College....... 911 
Kettlehon, ‘Arthur H.. . Columbus, Wis....... McKillip’s V.C......... 1915 
King, Samuel .. Washington, D. C.... U.S.C. of V.S.. 914 
. King, William M.. 1913 
Kinsey, George W...... Wheeling, W. Va..... M.A. C. and C. V. C.. 1891 
Kirby, Amos C......... Hannah, N. Dak...... Grand Rapids V C....... 1910 
Kocher, Frank T........ Sunbury, Pa......... Univ. of Pa., Vet. Dept. . 1915 
Ladson, Thomas A...... Hyattsville, Md...... Us 
Landon, Frank M....... Gr. Barrington, Mass.. U.S. C. of V.S.......-- 1903 
Langford, Samuel M.... Martinsburg, W. Va.. Ontario V.C...........- 1912 
Lassen, Christian W..... Pendleton, Ore....... McKillip’s V. C......... 1906 
Lee, Walter H.......... Brundidge, Ala... ... . Ala. Polytechnic Inst..... 1910 
ee Goldfield, Ia......... Iowa St. College......... 1914 
Lemley, George G....... Omaha, Neb......... 
Lenfestey, John H...... Chicago V. C....:.. . Igt2 
Leonard, Milton M...... Asheville, N. C....... Cornell University....... 1914 
Lewis, Walter K........ Columbia, S. C....... Ontario Vet. a. rer 1900 
Lewis, Watson F.. .. Indianapolis, Ind..... Cornell Univ.. ..+ 1907 
Lipp, Carl F............ Napeville, Ill......... Kansas City ¥.c.. 1913 
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Name. Address. » haa College. 


Lothe, Herbert......... 


Love, Grover V.. 


"Lovejoy, 
Lowrey, F.H.S....... 
McAlister, R. C........ 


McCaughey, Nat W.. 


McClelland, Alfred H.... 
McClelland, Frank E.... 


~McCord, Frank 
; McCowen, 
7 McCoy, Ellis E.. 


McNaughton, D. D.... 


Madison, Wis........ 


. Chalmers, Ind........ 


Washington, D. C.... 
Montreal, Que........ 
Corvallis, Ore........ 
Horicon, Wis......... 
* 


.. Edmonton; Alberta... 
.. Edgeley, N. D........ 

. Clay Center, Kans.... 
. Devil’s Lake, N. D.... 


Ohio St. Uni. V. C....... 1913 
McKillip’s V. C......... 
U.S. C. of V. S.. 1909 
Ontario V. C.. 1905 
Washington State College. 1909 


U. S. C. V. S.. 
N. Y. State Vet. Col.. 
N. Y. State Vet. Col.. 
Ontario V. C.. 
Kansas City Vet. Col. 
Kansas City Vet. Col.. 


McGill Univ, Vet. Dept... 


Major, John P.......... Anderson, S. C....... Ala. forte Institute. 1913 
_ Mansfield, Chas. M..... Washington, D.C.... U.S. C. of V.S.. 1907 
Marquis, F. M.......... Cal......... BF. ¥.C.. 
_ Mason, Wm. D......... ae Washington St. Col...... 1906 
_ Mauer, George C....... Cleveland, Ohio. ..... Ohio St. Univ.. ... 1892 
Maze, Luther A......... Chelsea, Mich........ Ontario Vet. * ee IQII 
Meads, F. F.. ... Enid, Okla........... Grand Rapids Vet. Col... ror 
Meyst, Frederick W..... Washington, D.C.... U.S. C. of V.S.......... 1909 
Middleton, Asa C....... Grundy Center, Ia.... McKillip’s. . 1908 
Chas. Cleveland, Ohio. ..... N. Y. State Vet. Col.. 1903 
Miller, Walhalla, N. D....... St. Joseph Vet. Col...... 1908 
-Molgard, Peter C....... Ruskin, Neb.. . 
7 Morehouse, Walter e... Salem, Ore.. . N. Y. State Vet. "oe 1907 
Mount, Willet G.. . Red Bluff, 1914 
Muller, J. Herman...... W ashington, 4&.......2. 1909 
- Munce, Thos. W.. .. Washington, Pa...... Univ. of Pennsylvania.... 1915 
Murphy, Joseph W.. Chicago Vet. Col........ 1905 
Myers, Harry E. Western, Obie....... Ontario Vet. Col......... 1905 
-Mydland, Gustav H.. ... Everest, Kans......... Kansas Sta. Agr. Col..... 1914 
Nash, Elmer D.. ... Helena, Mont.......: Grand Rapids, Vet. Col.. 1900 
Newman, Lloyd York, Neb........... Kansas City Vet. Col..... 
Paine, Harold. ......... Rosetown, Sask....... Ontario Vet. Col......... 1897 
Parrish, Roscoe D..... . Omaha, Neb......... Kansas Agr. Col......... 
Parrish, William W..... Tampe, Fia.......... AubumA. P.1.......... 
Pearce, Frank H.. = St. Joseph Vet. Col...... 1913 
Phelps, Chas. D. ... Clear Lake, Ia........ Chicago Vet. Col........ 1911 
Phelps, Oliv er J... didi nile Lexington, Ky........ Cincinnati Vet. Col...... 1915 
Pritchard, John W..... Fessenden, N. D...... eee 
Pritchett, Lamor F...... Auburn, Ala.......... Ala. Poly. Inst.......... 1913 
Quinn, P. E.. ..... Indianapolis, Ind..... Cincinnati V. C.......... 1903 
Reihart, Oliver F...... Omaha, Neb......... Chicago Vet. Col........ 1915 
Reynolds, Francis. .... Washington, D. C.... Geo. Washington Univ... 1914 
Ricebarger, Benj. F..... St. Charles, Ill........ Toronto Vet. Col........ 1906 
Roberts, Jas. W........ . Davis Creek, Cal..... S. F. V.C.. eT 
Robinson, Edwin A..... Petersburg, Va....... U.S. V.C. 1914 
Ross, Crittenden. ..... New York City...... Towa State College...... 1914 
Ross, Harry H.. ... Winnipeg, Can....... McKillip’s.............. 1914 
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Year of 
tion 
Roswell, Wm. L........ Corry, Pa.. ..... Univ. of Pa.. ‘ 1914 
Roueche, R. C.......... Cleveland, Ohio...... Vet. Col. 1906 
Ryan, Frank C......... Washington, U. S. C. of V. 
Sevenster, John........ Hamburg, Iowa...... U. S.V ra and McKillip’ s. om 1905 
Severovic, Mirko F...... McKillip’s. 1914 
Schader, Curtis H....... Sunnyside, Wash..... Chicago Vet. Col. . IQI2_ 
G. L.......... Wane, Meb.......... B.C ¥.C.. 1913 
Schermerhorn, Robt. J... Redlands, Cal........ S. F. V.S.. 1914 
Schleich, Fred. H....... Williamsport, Ohio... Ohio St. Univ.. 1914 
Schneider, Francis O.... Nicholasville, Ky..... Cincinnati Vet. 
Schucengost, Robt. H... Swea City, Iowa..... 1914 
Shartle, Walter W...... Indianaplis, Ind...... Indiana Vet. Col......... 1909 
Shikbs, Ernest A........ Dearborn, Mo........ Chicago Vet. Col......... IQII 
Shillinger, Jacob E...... Easton, Md.......... Geo. Washington Col..... 1914. 
C.......... Ampere, Kansas City Vet. Col...... 1910 
Stamp, Ashley G........ Parma, Idaho........ Kansas City Vet. Col..... 1915 
Staab, John J.. .. Cleveland, Ohio... :.. McKillip’s. 1914 
Steel, Edward R........ Chester, Neb......... N. ¥. State ‘Vet. Col. 
Stevens, Guy G......... Groton, N. Y......... eee IQII 
Stickel, Wm. E......... Etna Mills, Cal....... S. F. Vet. Col.. a oe 
Stouffer, David F....... Bellevue, Neb........ Kansas City Vet. Col..... 1906 
Stroup, Wm. L......... Corinth, Miss........ Ala. Poly. Inst.......... IQI2 
Sugg, Redding S........ Rocky Mount, N.C... Ala. Poly. Inst.......... IQI5 
Taylor, Lawrence L..... Condon, Ore......... McKillip’s.............. 1909 
Teil, John A.. . Hatton, N. D........ Chicago Vet. Col........ 1912 
Thompson, John A.. . Manila, P.I.......... Kansas City Vet. Col..... 1907 ; 
Thornton, Edward L. Fort Kent, Me....... U.S.C. of V.S.. wes 1907 
Trigg, Washington, D.C.... Geo Univ... 1914 
Walla Walla, Wash... McKillip’ s. 
Tyler, John L.......... Pomona, Cal.. .. Chicago Vet. ete 1891 
Walmsley, F.D......... Utica, N. Y.. Pee 
Ward, Victor........... Paso Robles, S. F. V. C. 1912 
Watson, Thos. W....... Hillsboro, Texas...... Ontario V et. Col. IQOI 
Webb, A. J............. Ogden, Utah......... Ohio St. Univ.. IQII 
Webber, O. B........... Rochester, N.-Y...... N. Y. St. Vet. Col... IQI2_ 
Weeks, Cornelius C..... Washington, D.C.... U.S.C. of 2 pie 1906 
Wershow, Max......... Columbus, Ohio...... Ohio State Univ......... 1913 
White, Logan A......... Sioux Rapids, Ia...... Iowa St. Univ........... 1914. 
White, V.C............ Blackfoot, Idaho. .... IQII 
Whiteman, Harry J..... Latrobe, Pa.......... Univ. of Pennsylvania.... 1912 ; 
Whitney, A. Homer..... Narka, Kans......... Kans. St. Agr. Col....... 1912 
W illiams, Geo. M... . Boone, Iowa......... Chicago Vet. Col........ 1912 
Wintringham, Henry ‘B.. Petaluma, 1914 
Weed, Eors P.......... Charlottesville, Va.... U.S. C. of V. S. 1908 
Wood, Frederick W. N. Y. 1907 
Zell, Charles A.. al V. C. of Munich... 1900 
Zickendrath, Ernest C... Palo Alto, Cal....... . Vet. Col.. ‘ IQII 


(To be continued in the ne 


at issue.) 
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NORTH DAKOTA VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the above association was 
held in the Veterinary Building, Agricultural College, Fargo, 
August 4-5. The meeting was called to order by President 
l‘armer, and about forty members were present. 

Several well prepared papers were presented ; among the more 
interesting was Dr. C. C. Jackson’s paper on “ Dourine.”’ Dr. 
_ Jackson, as an agent for the Live Stock Sanitary Board, has been 
doing considerable work in conjunction with the B. A. I. in the 
eradication of this disease in the western part of the state and 
was familiar with his subject. A good discussion followed. 

Dr. Geo. R. White, State Veterinarian of Tennessee, was 
present both days, and on Wednesday afternoon gave stereop- 
tican demonstrations on the castration of cryptorchids, mules, 
ruptured boars and an operation for inguinal hernia on boars not 
necessitating castration. On Thursday morning Dr. White gave 
his lecture and demonstration on “ Surgical Restraint of Domes- 
tic Animals.” This lecture was alive with interest and was 
enjoyed by all present. 

The association now has a membership of almost one hun- 
dred. The next meeting will be held at Fargo the last week of 
July, 1916. 

The following officers were elected: Drs. R. E. Shigley, Pres- 
ident, Kenmare; R. S. Norton, Vice-President, Velva; B. C. Tay- 
lor, Treasurer, Hillsboro; W. J. Mulroony, Secretary, Havana. 


W. J. Mutroony, Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The 1915 summer meeting of the Connecticut Veterinary 
Medical Association was held at New Haven on Thursday, 
August 12. The members gathered at the hospital of Dr. George 
L. Cheney, where several interesting cases were presented for 
diagnosis. Following the clinic and a buffet lunch, the mem- 
bers boarded a launch which had been chartered for the occasion 
and sailed to Mansfield’s Grove, where they enjoyed a very ex- 
cellent shore dinner. This was followed by a sail to Savin Rock, 
another shore resort near New Haven, where the party spent a 
very enjoyable evening. 

The attendance was very good, no business meeting was held. 

The annual meeting will be held at Hartford on the first Tues- 
day in February, 1916. A. T. Giiyarp, Secretary. 
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ATTENTION is called to the fact that the AMERICAN VETERI- 
NARY Review has become the official organ of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association and will hereafter be published 
at Ithaca, N. Y., under the name of the JouRNAL oF THE AMERI- 
CAN VETERINARY MEDICAL AssociIATION. All communications, 
remittances, etc., in future, should be addressed to Dr. P. A. 
Fish, editor, Ithaca, N. Y. 


NorTHWEST IowA VETERINARY ASSOCIATION met in Sioux 
City the end of August, when 40 or 50 veterinarians from sur- 
rounding cities congregated there and held a clinic at Dr. J. N. 
Litchy’s place. All owners of lame horses were invited to bring 
their animals for free examination, says the Sioux City, Jowa, 
News. 


Conpbucts FIvE THOUSAND REeMounts; Has SUNK AT 
Enp.—Dr. E. R. Forbes, British veterinary surgeon (formerly 
State Veterinarian of Texas), after safely conducting to’ England 
in eight months’ time five thousand remounts, had his ship sub- 
marined and sank August 19 fifty miles at sea off the Coast of 
Cornwall. Dr. Forbes is now examining army horses at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


ANTHRAX VICTIM REPORTED IS IMPROVING.—Dr. Carl Viers, 
a veterinarian, of Vermillion, S. D., who has been suffering with 
anthrax, a cattle disease, in a local hospital, is improving steadily. 
Dr. Viers contracted the disease by rubbing a mosquito bite at the 
time he was operating on the carcass of a steer that had suc- 
cumbed to anthrax. A portion of the flesh of his left arm was 
removed to prevent a spread of the malady.—Sioux City, Jowda, 
News. 


Dr. Henry JuEN Is Mave BorDER CaTTLe INsSPECTOR.—Dr. 
Henry Juen, of Belleville, has been appointed an inspector of cat- 
tle on the Mexican border. He departed for El Paso, Tex., 
Wednesday. Dr. J. H. Maloney, of East St. Louis, will accom- 
pany Dr. Juen. 

Both veterinarians will inspect cattle shipped into the United 
States from Mexico. Dr. Juen is a son of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
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